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No one so appreciates the beauty of brevity as 
the man of business or the man of letters. What right 
has any one to ask another to read eight closely written 
folio pages to get at a piece of information which might 
as well have been conveyed on half a page of note- 
paper? There is no better mark by which to distinguish 
an educated man, than the fact that he does not multiply 
words unnecessarily. This is something to think of, 
when you next take up your pen to write a letter toa 
busy friend, or an article for a crowded journal. 
Time is worth more than money; and brevity is the 
soul of politeness, as well as the soul of wit, and it is 
more precious than rubies. 


A great deal of any person’s progress and effective- 


ness in the higher levels of life must depend upon his | acts in the same way in view of mistakes. One man 


capability of seeing things which nobody can see. He 





to the Hebrews we are told that “ he endured, as see- 
ing Him who is invisible.” And that is the secret of 
all noble lives to-day,—endurance, and the vision of 
Him who is not visible. 


In these days of close scrutiny of the Bible text 
and of Bible teachings by scholars and thinkers of 
every grade, the whole subject of revelation and of in- 
spiration comes into a fresh prominence; and whatever 
issaid on any phase of thissubject by one whose words are 
entitled to weight, is sure of a careful consideration by 
many. No American scholar has shown aclearer com- 
prehension of the real points at issue in the discussions 
of to-day between the friends and the opponents of 
Christianity and the Bible, or a greater power of 
marshaling and presenting the facts and the argu- 
ments on the side of the truth, in a manner to con- 


ass | fute its enemies, and to confirm the confidence of its 


supporters, than has Professor George P. Fisher, of 
Yale College. What Professor Fisher now has to 
say in answer to the question, What is Revelation? 
is likely to give clearer views on that point to many, 
and to prove of practical interest to more, 


There are many things which impress one with the 
idea of silent strength,—the great guns looking out 
from some place of defense, or a man-of-war heaving 
up suddenly before a seaport town; but it is doubt- 
ful whether any other material thing is, to the thought- 
ful mind, so full of silent strength as the well-filled 
shelves of a great library. Here dwell in solemn 
quiet the great of the earth; the words which have 
kept the world moving, which have stirred its fiercest 
conflicts, and again have assuaged them, breathe 
inaudibly here; Romanist and Cavalier and Puritan 
stand side by side on these shelves, and forget all con- 
troversy. Take them down, and they will speak to 
you—saint and sage and sinner—each with his words 
fixed unchangeably until the great Day of Judgment. 
Seek for inspiration here, and you will find it,—forces 
that fight for good, and powers that impel to evil. Sit 
expectantly in the shadow of these loaded shelves, and 
you will feel their silent influence breathing upon 
your brain. Here, indeed, is silent strength, and 
although it is not given to all to lay hold of this 
power, and to make it available for their own benefit, 
or against forces of evil, yet each one may have, in the 
quiet uf his own home, some humble collection of the 
poets and the thinkers of the world, as a source of 
strength and of beauty to his mind. Give these agencies 
but a standing-place in your thinking-chamber, and 
you will find yourself stronger and better for the pos- 
session. Cherish their companionship, speak often 


yourself become akin to the royal. 


Everybody makes mistakes; but not everybody 


becomes completely demoralized when he finds out 


mast clearly behold and estimate the invisible forces | that he has made a bad blunder, and he either goes 
which make and mar life, and he must be careful to | blundering on blindly, or he drops his task in despair 


see the unseen things which limit or which fulfill the | and leaves the mistake to rig 


seen. No man can see God at any time, yet any 
faith-filled soul can clearly see him in all the past and 
in all the present. This is a paradox,—of course it 


is; and it is a paradox whose two sides can only be | and nerves himself to greater carefulness in the future. 


brought into harmony by the believer. That was the 
secret of the wonderful life of Moses ; for in the Epistle 








ht itself, or to carry con- 
fusion into the work of others. Another, nore wisely, 
as soon as he perceives his mistake, rectifies it as far 
as he can, wins new lessons of possible peeil from it, 


These two methods of treating mistakes lead to widely 
different results. In a very epidemic of startling 





railway disasters in England some years ago, it was 
clearly proved that the greater number of accidents 
happening at that time were due to the demoraliza- 
tion among engine-drivers and signalmen occasioned 
by the occurrence of two great disasters in rapid suc- 
cession. That was the legitimate result of letting the 
mistake master the man. On the other hand, when 
the man masters the mistake, victory is won from 
defeat, and success from failure. In consequence of a 
series of official blunders, the Prussian army, at the 
beginning of chis century, was little better than a 
half-disciplined host, dependent for existence in the 
Napoleonic struggle on a wretchedly inadequate com- 
missariat. Prussia learned well the lesson taught by 
her mistakes of then ; and it is chiefly in consequence 
of that aptitude to learn from mistakes unwittingly 
made, that the German army is to-day the strongest 
united land-force in the world. There are always two 
ways of treating a mistake. The easiest way is to let 
it alone, and to make no attempt to correct it or to 
learn anything from it. The best way, however, is to 
stop the mischief induced by the mistake, as far as 
you can, and so to learn the secret of your mistake, 
that you need never make it again. That is the one 
way of attaining accuracy, in word or in deed. 





WORK AND PAY. 


In primitive communities, work is often paid in 
kind. A man helps his neighbor to cut down his 
corn, and he is paid by receiving a certain share of 
the grain; or, perbaps, he receives no grain, but 
acquires a claim on his neighbor’s service, when he 
himself requires similar help. This arrangement is 
often due to the fact that in remote districts money is 
not plentiful enough to answer all the demands for a 
circulating medium of exchange; and sometimes it is 
adopted from other considerations. But in all cases, 
payment in kiod represents the method of nature. 
Money is the invention of civilization ; and it owes its 
value, not intrinsically, but as money, to a social com- 
pact, or to the fiat of the governing power. 

In the moral and spiritual world there is no such 
thing as money. In the material world, where pay- 
ment for work is generally made in money, that 
money may be exchanged for anything of the same 
price The workman who earns his living by digging 
ditches, may expend what he gains from his work in 
something which is not akin to that work, and for 
which, indeed, he may have wo use; he may, for 
instance, buy a case of delicate surgical instruments 
or a ship’s anchor. In the moral and spiritual sphere 


| there can be no such barter uf the results of work. 
with them: living with these royal souls, you will | 


Here the reward of work holds a fixed and necessary 
relationship to the work itself; and that relationship 
is based, not upon any arbitrary agreement, but upon 
In other 
words, in the world which is not of the senses, pay- 
ment is always in kind. 

In those tasks, however, which touch both the 
material and the intellectual or spiritual, the payment 
may be partly in money and partly in kind; and of 
the two the payment in kind is the one which is best 
worth considering. One who devotes himself td 
purely intellectual pursuits wins quite a different 
reward—even if his receipts in money are the same— 
from that won by another who devotes himself chiefly 


to mechanical work. He gains a greater mastery 


the law of kinship and of correspondence. 
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over his own mind, a wider outlook into the world of 
thought, and a more intense intellectual life. The 
mechanic, on the other hand, becomes the owner of 
eyes quick to discern differences in form and material, 
and fingers expert in shaping things to their fit places 
in some complex piece of machinery, The intel- 
lectual workman may admire the plastic workman’s 
knowledge of, and command over, the technical 
mechanism of his art; but he can gain neither the 
same familiar acquaintance with, nor the same ready 
use of, that mechanism, without actually doing the 
work which the other workman does. So the techni- 
cal knowledge of the laws and principles which pre- 
vail in the intellectual sphere, the acute analysis of 
ideas, and the sharp discrimination of things that dif- 
fer, which, so far as they represent acquired knowl- 
edge, and not that common sense of intellectual things 
which belongs to all men, are the result of years of 
intellectual work, cannot be acquired, save by the 
actual doing of intellectual work. “To him that 
hath shall be given;” and that which is given has 
always a kinship to that which he has. 


This payment in kind is not limited to simply an 
increased ability to do one’s own work well; it gives 
an ever-increasing insight into all work dons on the 
same lines. The better knowledge of the art of paint- 
ing, the more delicate command over the fingers, that 
knowledge of the lasting or the transient qualities of 
different pigments which can only come with years of 
experience, and the study of the works of painters 
who died centuries ago, is not the only or the best 
payment which rewards the artist’s labor. He gains 
besides a finer appreciation of the works of other 
artists ; he sees delicate thoughts where the layman too 
often sees only masses of paint more or less resembling 
nature’s groupings of color; he gains a clearer vision 
of the earth and of the sky than others; and the 
never-ceasing variations of light and shadow, the 
changing scenery of cloud-land, and the daily 
mutations in flower and bush and tree, form the 
constantly shifting scenes of a great world-pano- 
rama, invisible to most, but visible to him. None 
can see 80 deeply into poetry as one who is a true 
poet himself; and this is perhaps the reason why 
a true poet often seems to make the worst possible 
critic of poetical form; he recognizes, in a higher 
degree than others, the worth of a poetical thought 
which may be smothered in very inartistic measures, 
and he is likely to underestimate the lack of art in 
his appreciation of the thought which is arranged 
so inartistically. A professional book-reviewer will 
generally form a more correct estimate of the nature 
of a book, its value, and its place in literature, through 
a half-hour’s examination, than an ordinary reader 
will arrive at through a deliberate perusal which 
takes days for its accomplishment. Why? Because 
the study of books for years has enabled the reviewer 
to mark almost instantaneously what is peculiar to 
any one book, and also to recognize and to pass over 
with scant notice what belongs less to the book under 
examination than to the majority of books, on the 
same subject, previously written. He has this advan- 
tage over others, because this is his special work, and 
his work has brought him payment in kind. 


In the problem of choosing a profession for life, 
the question of money-pay ment is, rightly or wrongly, 
generally introduced. People are apt to think less 
of the payment in kind, though this is a hundred-fold 
more important than the payment in money. There 
is no valid reason why this should be so. You might, 
perhaps, be able to make a competency in a few 
years by becoming the owner of a corner groggery or a 
publisher of sensational literature; but if the pay- 
ment in kind will include a gradually deadening 
conscience, a greater familiarity with the brutalities 
of life, a mind and a spirit degraded to the level of 
those whose depraved tastes you supply, where will the 


. gain be? What shall it profit a man if heshall gain the 


whole wor!d, and lose himself? The pastor of the little 
village church, whose payment in money is of the 
slightest, and whose possession of things beyond the bare 
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rious expedient of the donation-party, has made a better 
choice than you ; for his payment in kind includes a 
heart drawn more closely to God through its expe- 
rience of the weakness of humanity, a spirit chastened 
and uplifted through unselfish work for others, a surer 
grasp of the things unseen and eternal, an inward 
peace strangely at contrast with the outward unrest 
of his life. The question of money is a question of 
slight importance compared with these. And wherever 
the question of payment comes up, in regard to work, 
the money aspect of the question should always be 
subordinated to that of the payment in kind. If the 
payment in kind is to come from the exchequer of 
the Devil, have nothing to do with the work which 
brings such wages, however profitable its other wages 
may be. Choose only such work on whose payment 
in kind you can, with a clear conscience illuminated 
by God’s Word, invoke God’s blessing without doubt 
or shame. 

Above all things, it is essential that one should be 
contented with the payment in kind which comes 
through one’s appointed work. Every seed-bearing 
plant brings forth seed after its own kind. The 
worker with the pen may long for the robust health 
and the fullness of physical life which are the reward of 
the worker with the plow; but he has no right to 
complain, he has his own reward, and he ought not 
to covet the reward of another. In like manner, the 
worker at the plow must be content to lack some 
capabilities which have come to the other through 
his work. There is no task, which, well performed, 
fails to bring with it a reward, and its own reward ; 
and only through the doing of that work can the 
reward be secured. One never will make the most 
of his life till he is content to lack the payment in 
kind which belongs to work which he cannot do, or 
which it is his duty not to do; the blacksmith will be 
a poorer workman, if he seeks to rival the surgeon in 
the pliancy of his fingers and in the subtle delicacy 
of their sense of touch. There is a fitness in the 
relationship of work and pay which cannot be trifled 
with, with impunity. 

And this truth is even more clearly true in regard 
to religious work. Over and over again the complaint 
is made of the poor rewards, in a material sense, which 
attach to many forms of religious labor | The truth- 
fulness of the complaint may be unhesitatingly admit- 
ted. Material rewards are not those which God has 
promised for faithful service. His payment is rather 
a payment in kind which begins in this life, but is 
received in its fullness only in the next. Our Lord 
recognized, among the religious workers of his time, a 
certain class which sought chiefly the rewards of 
honor and of tribute which men could give; and it 
was in sad condemnation of that class that he said: 
“Verily I say unto you, they have their reward.” 
They had their reward—the reward which they sought 
and which belonged naturally to their course in life— 
and any reward of good beyond that, they could not 
look for. The best rewards of faithful service are 
ahead, and they will be paid—paid in kind, in that 
day when God will reward every man according to 
his work, whether that work be good or evil. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are unmistakable evidences of a wide-spread 
interest, among our readers, in the republication of edi- 
torial articles from The Sunday School Times. Letters 
on the subject continue to come in from all parts of the 
country. We make extracts from a few of these which 
have, for one reason or another, a representative char- 
acter. General Clinton B. Fisk writes pleasantly, from 
his summer home on the New Jersey coast : 

I rise to second the motion of Dr. M. M. G. Dana, of St. Paul. 
... I will not take time to make an argument in its favor, as I 
believe the great multitude who read The Sunday School 
Times are now ready to vote that you lose no time in giving 
them, in permanent torm, the leading editorials which have 
been so full of inspiration and instruction te us who have been 
permitted to read them. 

A valued correspondent in Kentucky says: 


I will not take much of your time, only to pray you, in one 





necessaries of life seems often to depend upon the preca- 


of the coming volumes, do not omit those articles on prayer, 


Prayer in Faith, and Faith in Prayer. I may not quote cor- 
rectly, for I sent them away, and have longed for them since in 
many an hour known only to the Hearer of prayer. And also— 
you may not have the time, but couldn’t somebody, with a 
magnetic pen, gather some of the clinched nails, or nails driven 
home, which have pointed many of the Illustrative Applica- 
tions of the years just passed ? 

An Ohio reader adds: 

My object in writing you a few lines is to return thanks for 
the help I have received from your editorials. They have all 
been helpful and highly appreciated; but I desire in these lines 
to return my hearty thanks for your editorial on ‘“ Conflicts of 
Feeling.” To those who are passing through such struggles as 
you describe, and who must, so to say, ‘tread the wine-press 
alone,” it is a cheering thought that others can appreciate the 
bitterness of such conflicts. One passing through such a strug- 
gle in the soul, can truly appreciate an article like the one to 
which I refer. The suggestion of the Minnesota correspondent, 
that the editorials be published in book form, is certainly a 
good one, and I hope that you may have time, in the midst of 
your editorial work, to compile and arrange them for such pub- 
lication at no distant day, 

From Mr. W. D. Porter, of New York, who is widely 
known in primary-class work and in total-abstinence 
movements, come these cheering words: 

The thought that has been in the heart of both my wife and 
myself for several weeks past, and of which we designed writing 
you, has found apt expression in the letter of Dr. M. M. G. 
Dana, and we cordially unite in the wish that your editorials 
(which have been so exceptionally interesting, suggestive, 
helpful, and spiritual of late, none more so than Heroism 
n Unfought Battles, Living More Lives than One, and 
Laying Broad Foundations), may be preserved and published 
in permanent form. . . . May the Holy Spirnt continue to aid 
you in the responsibility and privilege of suggesting helpful 
and inspiriting thoughts on Christian life and work to your 
thousands of readers. 

And finally a Philadelphia enthusiast says sweepingly : 

On the subject of The Sunday School Times editorials you 
will, of course, include The Duty of Guarding One’s Name. In 
fact, you’ll get into trouble if you omit any. Save labor and 
anxiety of culling, and “ make a clean sweep.” Nothing less 
will please aié of ua. 


How common it is for us to take it for granted that 
that which is perfectly familiar to us is also familiar to 
others! Peculiarly is this the case in the line of helps 
to study. The man who always uses a dictionary, or a 
thesaurus, or an atlas, or a concordance, in connection 
with his ordinary reading or writing, would perhaps be 
surprised that his mention of that fact proved bewilder- 
ing to a person who had never thought of availing him- 
self of such an aid to intelligent study. Yet, if one who 
was unaccustomed to a help of this sort were to take up 
a Roget’s Thesaurus, with the idea that it was somehow 
to be of service in the work of composition, he might, 
not unnaturally, be perplexed as to its method of use. 
A like difficulty, it seems, exists in some cases in the 
matter of a concordance as a help to Bible-study ; for an 
Illinois correspondent writes : 

The use of the concordance in the preparation of every lesson, 
is urged as one of the necessary things by Sunday-school work- 
ers. I fear I do not understand how to make the most of it. 
Will you kindly illustrate its use in some soon-to-be lesson, so 
that I can give some practical ideas about it to our teachers? 

In the first place, no teacher ought to feel bound to 
use a concordance in the study of every lesson, any more 
than a superintendent ought to feel bound to use the 
blackboard in the desk-review of every lesson. A con- 
cordance and a blackboard are good things to have 
within easy reach ; to be used or to be let alone, accord- 
ing to the moving of the teacher’s, or the superinten- 
dent’s, mind in a given case The concordance will 
enable » teacher to find any passage in the Bible, of 
which he remembers a leading word, whether that word 
be found in the lesson he is studying, or not. The object 
of finding such a passage by means of the concordance, 
is for purposes of enforcement or of illustration in the 
line of the lesson truths. Take, for example, the lesson 
of Absalom’s Death. David is watching anxiously. The 
watchman sees Ahimaaz coming toward the city. David 
says, “‘ He is a good man, and cometh with good tidings.” 
A teacher is moved to find some other Bible illustration 
of the bringing of good tidings or of evil, and turns to 
the concordance accordingly, under the word “ Tidings.” 
There he finds, at Exodus 33 : 4, that the Israelites were 
oppressed by the “evil tidings” which Moses brought 
them from God, after their sin in worshiping the golden 
calf before Mount Sinai. Again, the Psalmist (Psa. 
112: 7) declares that be who trusts in God “ shall not be 
afraid of evil tidings,” whoever brings them. Gabriel 
(Luke 1: 19) came to Zacharias, father of John the Bap- 
tist, as a messenger of “ good tidings.” Over the plains 
of Bethlehem, the angel of the Lord declared (Luke 2: 





10) that he came to bring “good tidings of great joy 
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which shall be to all people.” And Paul speaks 
(Romans 10: 15) of the ministers of Christ as foretold in 
prophecy as those who-were to “bring glad tidings of 
good things!” Having these various passages before 
one’s mind in the study of this lesson on Absalom’s 
Death, a teacher may be prompted to find and show a 
new force in the power of tidings, good and evil. A 
similar following out of the word “watchman,” or of 
the word “son,” or of the word “wept,” might lead 
into still other fields of profitable thought. Yet no 
teacher ought to feel bound to run out into any of these 
directions. The main value of a concordance is, that it 
will enable a teacher to find readily many a Bible pas- 
sage which he could not otherwise refer to easily, 








HIS HIDDEN ONE. 
BY THE REV. W. 8. WOODS, 


Ere the grass conquered him and trod him under, 
The nested sparrows mocked his homeless head; 

To-day, his palace fair, Heaven’s newest wonder, 
Lifts its white dome, with glory garnished. 


He had not dreamed here with the great to seat him, 
In lowly paths remote he meekly trod, 

Yet rangéd seraphs stood, uncrowned, to greet him 
What time he heard the great “‘ Well done!”’ of God. 


Pent for long years, was he, in fleshly prison, 

His weary soul wore deep the dungeon scar, 
But now to fair far heights, right royal risen, 

The angels know him Lord o’ the Morning Star. 





WHAT IS REVELATION? 


FIRST ARTICLE. 
BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL. D. 


What is the substance of divine revelation? What is 
the essence of Christianity? This question is important 
in theoretical point of view, for nothing more facili- 
tates the understanding of a system of truth than to find 
a thread that runs through it,—a fundamental principle, 
orasingle end. From a practical point of view, also, 
to ascertain the real scope and design, the true nature 
and aim, of revealed religion may be a safeguard 
against unbelief. For infidelity not seldom begins by 
giving to what is subordinate in Christianity the highest 
place; and having thus inverted the parts of the Chris- 
tian system, having put out of sight its distinguishing 
characteristics, it draws the plausible inference that 
man is its author. 

The discussion of the question may be conveniently 
introduced by recurring to a passage in a discourse of 
the apostle Paul, which contains, in a short form, the 
true answer. Paul is preaching at Athens, the centre of 
Gentile philosophy and art. He is not explaining the 
gospel to Jews, to whom the divine system is already 
known in part from the “ oracles of God” before given 
to their keeping. Heis not teaching unlettered heathen, 
for whom, possibly, an introductory training might be 
required, before he could bring before them the funda- 
mental truth of. Christianity. His hearers are a cul- 
tured people, over-fond of speculation and debate on 
matters relating to the soul and divine things. ‘They 
are curious, inquisitive, subtle, versatile minds, eager 
for new theories and themes of discussion. Among 
them are Stoics and Epicureans, representatives of 
reigning systems of philosophy, each with a refined 
scheme of theology and morals. Before such an audi- 
ence, the apostle would naturally dwell on essential 
truth and leave out matters of less moment. What is 
the new doctrine? was the question uppermost in their 
minds. His reply is brief and explicit. He had found 
at Athens much worship, but no knowledge of God, the 
sole object to whom worship is due. Devoted to their 
gods many and lords many, which were the product of 
their imagination, they knew not the true God, that 
made the world and all things therein. So that their 
religion, on the most favorable view, could only be 
called a seeking forGod. It was a groping in the dark, 
where, failing to discern the object of their search, they 
supplied his place with phantoms of their own creation, 
which were far from resembling him. “Whom ye 
ignorantly worship,” said Paul, “him deciare I unto 
you.” The apostle would declare to them the unknown 
God. This forms the topic of his discourse, in which 
we shall find the leading points of revealed religion. 

Revelation, then, is the revelation of God. It is to 


give a sufficient, and a certain or reliable, knowledge of 
God ; with the purpoae, however, be it observed, to bring 
us back to communion with him or to re-establish his 
kingdom in the hearts ef mea, Revelation is the dig: 











closure which God makes of himself to men who are 
ignorant of him, through a series of supernatural inter- 
positions which the Scriptures record and interpret. 

Revelation is not to show men theirsinfulness. Inits 
light, to be sure, man sees how far he has gone astray. 
But to exhibit human depravity was not its direct and 
main purpose. Men often had a consciousness, an 
agonizing consciousness, of sin, without the aid of 
revelation. There is a law written in the heart, and self- 
accusation results from it. Pagan philosophers and 
poets assert the fact of sin and the power of sin over 
mankind. With the Greeks, the feeling of guilt was 
far less intense than among some other nations, but 
even they were no strangers to this feeling. The rites 
of heathen religion everywhere manifest the fears of con- 
science. Heathen worship is to a large extent depre- 
catory. By penances, mortifications, altars streaming 
with blood, expression is given to self-condemnation ; 
for expiation is the correlate of guilt. The spotless 
character of Christ, presenting in a living form the ideal 
of man’s duty, renders the perception of sin clearer, 
Looking up to that height, we see how far we have 
fallen. But the knowledge of sin is not at all peculiar 
to the gospel and gospel times. On the contrary, that 
knowledge is presupposed. 

Nor is it the principal purpose of revelation to make 
known the duties of man to his neighbor. This in 
opposition to those who say that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is its morals. So it is the custom of unbelievers, 
at the present day, to affirm ; and thence to argue that 
Christianity does not, because it need not come from 
God. 

Now we agree, and heartily insist, that Christianity 
presents in a new light our relations one to another- 
First, it exalts our idea of man, as an individual, by 
showing the relation in which he stands to God; and, 
as love to man involves the desire that he should realize 
or fulfill the idea of his being, this principle of love is 
greatly elevated. Better notions of what constitutes the 
well-being of man, alter the complexion of our love to 
him, and raise the spirit of philanthrophy to a higher 
level. Again, Christianity, in its doctrine of one God 
and Father of all and of one redemption, exhibits the 
human race as one family. So that benevolence is not 
contracted, as it was of old, by the limits of caste or 
nation, but all are taken up into the sphere of our sym- 
pathies. The conception of neighbor is widened to 
embrace every one who wears the appearance and 
speaks the language of man. Among the cultivated 
heathen, the nation was the highest form of social life. 
Not so under the light of the gospel. In the third place, 
revelation sets forth our obligations, one to another, 
with an authority that impresses the heart. Other 
books expound our duties. Philosophers teach morals. 
But in the Bible, there is a different tone, the voice of 
the Lawgiver himself. All must be conscious, in reading 
the Bible, that particulars of duty which we read else- 
where with little emotion come home to us with a fresh- 
ness, an ever-new warmth and force of impression: 
Fourthly, revelation brings to light the consequences of 
action, the sanctions of law, or the penalty and reward. 
What was before only surmised, or known only through 
the guilty fears of conscience, and therefore in a degree 
varying with the activity of conscience, is now a matter 
of distinct and certified knowledge. Righteousness and 
temperance can be enforced by the consideration of a 
judgment to come which causes the wicked to tremble. 
Finally, revelation gives new life to morals by incul- 
cating love to God as the principle of goodness. Love 
to man is an offshoot from love to God_—In love to God 
for what he is, and for what he has done for us, are the 
incentives to justice, veracity, forgiveness, self-sacrifice, 
and every other virtue. The axioms of morality are 
invigorated with a fresh life from the parent-stock, from 
which they had been severed. A most glaring defect 
of ancient ethics was the lack of any single principle to 
bind together the various duties—a single end to live 
for; which revelation supplies in the doctrine of the 
kingdom of God. And nowhere is this fatal defect more 
apparent than in the principal formal treatise that has 
come down to us on the subject, the Ethics of, Aristotle. 
Such we allow, and by no means would permit to be 
denied, is the excellence of Christian morals. 

But the reader will remark that all these points of 
excellence which have just been mentioned, presuppose 
the religious part of the gospel,—the revelation of God 
—and fall away without it. Reject this revelation, or 
attempt to separate the morals from it, and they are 
reduced to a set of fragmentary observations, which, 
though noble and impressive, can be conceived to be the 
product of unaided human wisdom. Noble maxims upon 
justice, self-control, the beauty of forbearance, fidelity 














to truth, the duties of the child, the parent and the citi- 
zen, can be found in heathen writers. And when the 
wortls of a Latin poet—“ I am a man, and nothing that 
pertains to man is foreign to me”—were uttered in the 
hearing of a Roman audience, the theatre rang with 
applause. It is true that skeptical writers have gone too 
far in asserting a resemblance between Christian precepts 
and the doctrines of heathen sages. Gibbon professes to 
have found the golden rule in Isocrates—erroneously, 
since in the Greek orator it appears only in the negative 
form: “ Do not unto others, what you wish not them to do 
to you.” And so in Confucius, the Rabbis, and wherever 
else it has been traced, this rule is either merely nega- 
tive, or it is applied tc some single relation,—as that of 
parent and child. In its positive and universai form it 
is found nowhere but in the Gospels. Yet the Golden 
Rule is not the essential part of the go:pel. It is not even 
a sufficient guide, when looked at by itself and apart from 
its connection with the first and great command of the 
Law. For we may not do to another what we desire from 
him, unless our desires for ourselves are what they ought 
to be. It is a rule for the Christian disciple, to save him 
from undue self-love ; to brace him up on the weak side. 
To interpret and use it aright, we must set it in connec- 
tion with the religious part of the Gospel. Standing 
alone, it is a branch severed from the tree. We are to 
remember, then, that Christian morals have their mean- 
ing and their power, in the organic union, and relation 
of dependence, in which they stand with distinctly reli- 
gious truth. The core of Christianity is not its morals. 

Nor is it the direct and principal end of Christianity 
to declare the doctrine of a future life. This truth was a 
part of the popular religions of antiquity. It is found 
in a fainter or more vivid form, in the religions of the 
uncivilized peoples now. Not that, generally speaking, 
there is anything in the heathen beliefs on the subject 
to dispel the gloom that overshadows the grave. The 
heroes in Homer preferred one Lour in the sunshine here 
to an age in the under-world. The anticipations ef the 
heathen contain little, for the most part, to cheer the 
heart and mitigate the natural dread of death. With the 
cultivated men of antiquity, the doctrine of a future life 
is seldom a practical belief. Cicero can discourse elo- 
quently on this engaging theme,—following Plato and 
his other masters: but when his daughter dies, he draws 
no comfort from it, and makes no allusion to it. Julius 
Cesar in the Roman Senate, in the debate about the pun- 
ishment of Cataline, throws aside this doctrine as an 
exploded superstition, and no one—not even Cicero or 
Cato—utters a word of dissent. Materialists and panthe- 
ists at the present day find no room in their systems for a 
supra-mundane, immortal existence. It is true, then, 
that the gospel gives new life to the natural expectation 
of a world hereafter. It gives, what all need, an authori- 
tative testimony to the fact, and, as it were, a manifesta- 
tion of it, in the resurrection of Jesus. By its awakening 
effect in conscience, it begets an inevitable anticipation 
of reward and penalty hereafter. With Christ, in every 
sense of the phrase, are the words of eternal life. Yet 
this doctrine, though so prominent, so valuable and so 
intimately connected with all that is peculiar to the gos- 
pel, is not of itself the essential thing that stamps its 
peculiarity upon the Christian system. It rather comes 
in as a consequence or incidental part of that revelation, 
the central feature of which must be elsewhere sought. 
Socinians giving up much truth that the church prized 
highly, were led almost of necessity to lay undue stress 
upon the doctrine of immortality. But the historical and 
logical consequence of this interpretation of the Gospel, 
has been infidelity. If this is all of the Gospel, men 
argued, what need of miracles? The truth is easier to 
establish than the facts that prove it. 


We revert now to the main idea with which we started, 
that Revelation has for its end to give us an adequate 
and reliable knowledge of God, in such a form as to 
enable us to enter into living communion with him. And 
our doctrine is that outside of Revelation, no such 
knowledge is possessed or can be acquired by man. I 
speak now of man in his state of sin, which operates to 
derange the perceptions. For there is a blindness of 
mind resulting from sin; a darkening of the soul. Where 
shall we find a knowledge of God the extent and the cer- 
tainty which we require. 

We shall not find an adequate knowledge of God 
among the heathen nations that exist at present upon the 
earth. Nor will you find it among the ethnic-teligions 
of antiquity. Paganism, which is a product of the imagi- 
nation and the fears, vanishes at the approach of science 
and reflection. Whatever admixture of truth its mytholo- 
gies may contain, not only rests upon no certain evidence, 
but even if it were thr: commended to faith, would be 
insufficient, The heathen religions bear witness to the 
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separation of man from God, but a method of return and 
of reconciliation to him, they know not. 

We do not find that knowledge of God which we abso- 
lutely need, in the heathen philosophers. In respect to 
divine things, they do little more than expose the false- 
hood of the popular superstitions, Their work is nega- 
tive, and the moment they advance beyond this, their 
steps are uncertain, Look at Confucius, who has influ- 
enced a larger number than any other human teacher, 
and, as far as he went, well and wisely. He prudently 
abjured all knowledge of God and the invisible world, 
and confined himself to things that pertain exclusively to 
this life, Of man as an immortal being, he had little or 
nothing to say, and, on these questions of infinite interest 
he was dumb. A like thing is true of Buddha, whose 
disciples are counted by hundreds of millions. His spirit 
was humane, his precepts often good and merciful, but 
his system, as it came from him, was atheistic. Socrates, 
although his teaching is doubtless on a vastly higher 
plane than that of Confucius and Buddha, shows his 
weakness, whenever he treads beyond the circle of this 
mortal existence. Socrates planted himself on realities, 
His words upon virtue, upon the pre-eminent importance 
of character, upon the value of the soul, and the satis- 
faction to be derived from doing right, together with the 
example which he has furnished of constancy and serene 
fidelity to his convictions, have struck a chord of admira- 
tion and reverence that wil] never cease to vibrate. He 
knew no reason why he had been pronounced the wisest 
of men, except that, unlike other men, he did not suppose 
himself to know what he knew not. This humility it was, 
that led him to advise his friends to seek for light in all 
directions, even beyond Greece, among the Barbarians. 
Socrates waked up in men a consciousness of their higher 
nature,—stirred into life the moral and spiritual forces 
in man’s being. ‘This was his great service. But when 
you ask what reliable knowledge of God, and what 
helps to a peaceful communion with him, he made known, 
there is little to bring forward. The truth of a moral 
government over the world, and of rewards and punish- 
ments after death, he believed in; and this elevates him 
and his schoo] to an infinite height above the pantheis- 
tic and materialistic schools of our day; but even this 
faith he frequently supports by fallacious arguments 
and fantastic illustrations. Beyond this, what is there? 
More is to be learned of God and of our relations to him, 
from the single psalm of David, beginning, ‘“ Have 
mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kind- 
ness; according to the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
blot out my transgressions,” than from all the heathen 
philosophers taken together. The living God, subject to 
no fate, reigning with uo divided empire, blotting out 
trangressions, inhabiting eternity, yet dwelling with the 
humble and contrite to revive the spirit of the humble 
abiding with us when father and mother forsake, and 
satisfying the soul by himself alone, was not kn»wn. 
In the heathen philosophy, with its expositions of law 
and duty, there is no sure word of consolation for the 
dying thief, the penitent prodigal, the publican groaning 
under the burden of sin. There is no authorized hope 
that can light up the dark valley of death for a sinner. 
Many fine and beautiful things Augustine said he found 
in Plato; but not the words: “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I wil! give you rest.” 


Turn now to ourselves; shut our eyes upon the gospel, 
and do we find in our own reason and intuitions that knowl- 
edge, at once assured and suflicient, which is essential to 
our peace? Who that has made his relations to the 
invisible world an earnest matter, will pretend to this? 
‘The unquenchable craving far such knowledge, the feel- 
ing that without it our existence is a dark riddle and 
life a weariness, is far higher than a vain curiosity. 
This irrepressible yearning for light is a part of the 
struggle of the soul to attain to its true life. Whence 
do Icome? To what end do I exist? Why am I mak- 
ing this hurried passage soon to be terminated by death ? 
Does my Creator, if indeed there be a Creator, care for 
me? Dol perish at death, or merely disappear from 
sight? What rank in the universe belongs to me? 
When am I to seek for my peers? If not with these 
lower orders of being with whom I have so much in 
common, and who like me return to dust, but in a 
world not seen and eternal, why is that world so dark to 
me? Why has it so little body and reality? Why 
does my straining vision descry nothing that is clearly 
defined? Oh, with what anxiety does the mind brood 
over these questions! How, when we are once awake 
to them, do all other questions, and all other things 
which men busy themselves about, dwindle to nothing? 
Hear the striking words of Pascal: “ Contemplating the 
blindness and the misery of man; looking out also upon 
this silent universe; and seeing man powerless, dark, 





without guidance, cast upon a mere point on its surface, 
unknowing who has placed him there, what are the pur- 
poses of his existence, what his destiny or its termination ; 
destitute, in short, of al) knowledge, I shrink in terror from 
myself, like one who has been cast sleeping upon a desert 
land, and wakes, unconscious where he is, or how he can 
make his escape from it! I begin to marvel how any 
should be preserved from despair in so hopeless a con- 
dition. I see around me others possessing natures like 
my own. [ask them if they are better informed than 
myself; they answer ‘No;’ and straightway—unhappy 
wanderers !—they look around them, find certain objects 
which they think can give them satisfaction, attach 
themselves to those objects, become absorbed in them. 
But I—I cannot attach myself to such things, and see- 
ing how delusive and unreal is everything around me, I 
have applied myself to discover whether the Creator 
has not furnished some marks by which he can be 
traced. Now we do not deny that there are such marks 
of the Creator.” We do not say that the beliefs which 
make up what is called natural religion are void of 
evidence. Nevertheless, who does not feel that, admit- 
ting the evidence, objectively considered, to be strong, 
it fails to seize on the convictions? There are difficul- 
ties. Arguments are opposed by counter-arguments. 
We are in a region where there is no room for demon- 
stration, and where there is no testimony to assure us. 
Above all, the more we strive after the truth with our 
reason alone, the more do we seem to ourselves to be 
afflicted with a blindness; the more sensible we are 
that our nature is disturbed and disordered. The dis- 
cernment is not clear as it should be, but a film is over 
the eye; so that what we seem to discern, floats in 
vagueness and uncertainty. We long for certified 
knowledge. We long for somethifig to lean upon higher 
than man’s infirmities and errors. And we long for a 
disclosure of God, such as reason does not afford, which 
may give a sinner comfort and deliverance. Some clear 
and authentic manifestation of God; a revelation that 
shall bring life and immortality to light, that shall dis- 
pel the darkness that beclouds the soul, and re-connect 
us with the invisible world,—is not this a real want com- 
pared with which all other wants of which we are sen- 
sible are trivial? Is it strange that He who provides 
the body with food, has not left the soul to starve and 
perish, but has revealed himself to men? 





AN OUT-OF-THE-WAY CORNER. 


BY SUSAN ANNA BROWN. 


One who visits London for the first time, finds it so 
full of attractions that it is necessary to give up much, 
and put aside many plans which were made before 
leaving home, simply because the city is so vast, and the 
distances between different points of interest so enor- 
mous, that a whole day is often devoted to some excur- 
sion which the traveler had expected to accomplish in a 
few hours. For this reason it often happens that inter- 
esting localities are neglected, because they are too far 
from the Tower, or Westminster Abbey, or Kensington 
Museum, to be included when one visits these central 
points, and seem hardly worth the time which a separate 
expedition would require. 

We were in London some weeks before we had a good 
opportunity to explore the old streets in the vicinity of 
Cheapside, which are so rich in historical associations. 
Travelers who consider themselves excused, while abroad 
from keeping the Fourth Commandment, take an oppor- 
tunity to do their sight-seeing in this interesting locality 
on Sunday, when the noise of traffic is hushed, “and all 
that mighty heart is lying still;” for on ordinary week- 
days they are so crowded that it is impossible to wander 
about, and look up the birthplace of Milton, or Sir 
Thomas More, or the old Mermaid Tavern, and a host 
of other places which are dear to all lovers of English 
literature Those who feel bound to observe the day of 
rest, even ina foreign land, will find it difficult to explore 
this part of London, unless they are fortunate enough to 
be in the city on one of the quarterly Bank Holidays, 
when all shops are closed and the business streets as 
deserted as they are on Sunday. 

Our first bank holiday was spent in this way. We 
started at the old Charter-house, and so real is the world 
of fiction that we felt more interest in it as the last home 
of Colonel Newcome, than because of its associations with 
Addison, Steele, Grote, or even Thackeray himself. We 
only looked at the outside of the building, lingering a 
little in the quiet garden, and then went to Cheapside 
We heard the bells from the church of St. Mary le Bow, 
whose chimes said so distinctly to that friend of our 
childhood, Dick Whittington 

“ Turn again, turn again 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 





Those who are born within sound of these bells are real 
Londoners, “ veritable cockneys.” 

Near Cheapside is Bread Street, where Milton was 
born, and what was once Grub Street, where starving 
authors were wont to congregate. Here, too, is Wood 
Street, where Wordsworth’s “Poor Susan” heard the 
thrush sing morning after morning; and Milk Street, 
where Sir Thomas More opened his baby eyes, all uncon- 
scious of the bloody death which was before him. 

We turned down King Street, one of the many which 
bear that name in London, to the old Guild Hall, and 
stepped inside to see the great images, Gog and Magog, 
and the many busts and portraits of celebrated persons. 
Here Lady Jane Gray and Anne Askew were tried, and 
here Charles I. asked the common council to protect 
him from Hampden. As we came out of the build- 
ing there was a great fluttering of wings, as hundreds 
of pigeons came flying down, eager for the grain 
which an old man was scattering on the pavement. 
They are almost as tame as the famous pigeons of St. 
Mark’s in Venice, and, like them, are fed at public 
expense. After leaving the Guild Hall, we had a long 
walk, passing through “Old Road,” said to be older 
than London itself, coming at last to City Road, a long, 
wide street which is called Moorgate, at the end nearest 
the Bank of England, and after a time becomes Berton- 
ville Road, and then turns a little, and changes its name 
to Euston Road fora mile or more, and then again is 
transformed to Marylebone Road, ending at last in 
Praed Street, traversing in its entire length about five 
miles. The particular section of it which bears the 
name of City Road, has little to attract foreigners, unless 
it be those who have a fondness for seeing the final rest- 
ing-places of those to whom they owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude. Close by this thoroughfare is a plot of ground 
enclosed by a high iron fence, which is now known as 
Bunhill Fields Cemetery. It is literally filled with 
graves, and the act which forbids further burials there 
would be quite unnecessary, were it not for the custom 
of using one grave for an entire family. Many a stone, 
which marks what appears to bea single grave, bears 
the name of half a dozen persons who sleep beneath it. 

In this crowded enclosure one might wander for a long 
time, reading on the old monuments only of strangers 
who have so wholly passed from earth that even their 
names would be forgotten except for this brief record 
here; but at last one is sure to find an inscription which 
will recall, as with a flash of light, days long past, when 
he pored over the story of that*fascinating desert island, 
or looked over the old hymn-book in church, or, it may. 
be, followed the fortunes of the pilgrims as they went 
toward the Celestial City. The monument to Daniel 
Defoe was erected by English children, that the author 
of “ Robinson Crusoe” might not sleep in an unknown 
grave. In his “ History of the Plague,” Defoe gives a 
horribly vivid account of this very place (“ Bone Hill 
Fields,” which has been mercifully corrupted into Bun- 
hill), where the great pit was dug into which hundreds 
of bodies were thrown in those dreadful days when death 
seemed a conqueror indeed. 

Not far from the grave of Defoe is a monument to 
Isaac Watts. Dear old Dr. Watts! How many Chris- 
tians have known and loved his hymns from the time 
when their mothers sang over their cradles, 


“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber,” 


until that last dread hour, when, with faltering lips, 
they have whispered, 
“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft_as downy pillows are.” 
How little of sadness there is in standing beside a grave 
like this! Here his familiar hymn seems like a song of 
triumph: 
“ll praise my Maker with my breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 
Praise shal] employ my nobler powers. 
My days of praise shall ne’er be past, 
While life, and thought, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 
Is there-a poet in Westminster Abbey whose words are 
so associated with what is most sacred in the lives of 
thousands? 

A few feet from this monument ia another on which 
is inscribed astanza which might well bave been written 
over the poet’s own grave 

“‘My flesh shall slumber in the ground 
Till the last trumpet’s joyful sound, 
Then burst the chains with sweet surprise, 
And in my Saviour’s image rise.” 

Nearly in the centre of the cemetery is a marble sar- 
cophagus, on whose top is a recumbent statue of a pil- 
grim, still grasping his staff and roll. We knew at once 
that this was the grave of John Bunyan, whose immortal 
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allegory has helped so many faltering Christians through 
the Slough of Despond and over the Hill Difficulty to 
the Celestial City. Not far from Bunyan’s grave is a 
simple headstone to Susanna Wesley, the mother of 
many children, the most famous of whom were John 
and Charles Wesley ; and just across the street from the 
cemetery is the City Road Chapel, where those sons 
preached so faithfully. In the little churchyard is the 
grave of John Wesley. Who can wonder that this 
locality has been called “The Campo Santa of the non- 
conformists ”? 

Our walk home led us through some of the poorer 
parts of London. Low groggeries abounded, and they 
were filled to overflowing by the poor wretches whose 
only idea of a holiday is a debauch. Now and then a 
man reeled past us, or lay down in the gutter in the 
deadening stupor of the drunkard. Women, with loud 
voices and unsteady feet, were making their way to their 
miserable homes. 

Saddest of all, there were crowds of unkempt, squalid 
children, huddling about in groups on the doorsteps, or 
playing rough, noisy games on the curbstone, too used 
to all this to even look with curiosity at the patrons of 
the gin palaces as they staggered by. Here Watts and 
Wesley and Bunyan preached, and worked, and sang, 
and left England better than they found it; and yet 
this great curse of intemperance paralyzes every health- 
ful instinct, and chokes all effort. 

One of the strongest tributes to the usefulness of the 
Salvation Army may be found in the insulting and 
blasphemous abuse of the movement which adorns the 
windows of shops in this locality. Shall we, who prefer 
to have the devils of intemperance cast out in a more 
cultured and refined way, forbid these earnest workers 
who are lifting men and women from lives of vice and 
misery into “the glorious liberty of the children of 
God”? 





LAYING DOWN OUR LIVES. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


“Tsn’t it sad about poor Mrs. Brook?” said a friend 
to me the other day; “she is growing weaker and 
weaker, and the doctors say she cannot live much 
longer.” 

“ But why should it be sad?” I answered. “She isa 
Christian; the heir to an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away; why should she 
not go joyfully home?” 

My friend, though a child of God herself, looked at 
me in surprise, as though I had spoken in an unknown 
tongue. 

And yet—why, indeed, is it, that so many of us fail to 
meet death gladly, as “the line of shadow, across which 
we are to step into eternal sunshine”? 

Alas! It is easy to see why we fail of this high privi- 
lege. If we neglect the laws of health, we are sick; if 
we break the laws of our country, we are punished ; and 
can we follow at such a distance the laws of Christ, and 
yet hope for all the blessings of the gospel? 

It is no longer necessary to lay down our lives in the 
arena, fighting with wild beasts, while a cruel world 
looks on amused; but none the less are we to lay down 
our lives, our selfish ease, our stubborn wills. our 
ambition, our vanities, for the sake of our families, our 
neighbors, our country, the whole human race. 

All of us, thank God, know some Christians, who so 
live that, like Paul, they are able now to say, “ I count 
not my life dear unto myself,” and when they are ready 
to be offered, and the time of their departure is at hand, 
doubtless they will echo P.ul’s triumphant exclamation, 
“To die is gain.” 





THE LOTUS. 


BY MRS, HELEN H. 8. THOMPSON, 


King among the flowers of Japan towers the lotus. 
It is a wonderful creation, of almost unearthly loveliness. 
We saw it first, growing in a moat of running water 
belonging to the castle of a princely family. The bud- 
stalks slowly rise from the long roots in the voye, unfold- 
ing their tips into glorious concave shields of green, two 
feet in diameter, and corded like the veins of a gladia- 
tor,—which hold on their bosses transparent drops of 
dew. Then emerge the closed bolls, like a clasped hand, 
that trembles like troubled waters, giving no sign of the 
mighty flower hidden within their bosom. 

When the sunshine deepens into July heats, the boll 
shyly, as if afraid, unfolds day by day, till the splendor 
of its full bloom is revealed. Massive shield and glori- 
ous flower make a picture in which the imaginative 
Japanese finds his ideal and emblem of eternal calm. 
The calyx of the lotus is a triangle whose base is a 








circle—symbol of spirit and form, of eternity and tri- 
urnty. In Nirvana, the highest heaven of the saints, 
Buddha sits on a lotus flower; so, too, the idol of their 
creation—the monster Buddha-image, which is sixty- 
nine feet high. 

The lotus is not only an object of supreme delight, 
but the Buddhist sees in it the exemplification of crea- 
tive power, and of the systems of the universe and 
growth. “The lotus springs from the mud,” is always 
the reply of the Japanese to those who would have him 
believe that the human heart is corrupt, and cannot 
purify itself! 

The massive blossom, when half open, reveals within 
a large, bright yellow, inverted cone, which emits a 
fragrance at once as subtle and intense as if a vial of 
choicest perfume had been poured within. This, says 
the native, teaches that human perfection is possible 
and limitless, at once glorious yet self-contained. 

When the dead body of a Buddhist is brought to the 
cremarium, that the primal elements of his body may be 
liberated from their fleshly prison, a carved representa- 
tion, in stone, of the lotus blossom receives the bier. 
Thus do these people blend poetic and religious fancies, 
and make of this “thing of beauty a joy forever.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE CONCLUSION NAN CAME TO. 


BY MEADE MIDDLETON. 


“She was as pretty as a rose,” declared Peggy. 

Nan, perched on an apple-tree that stood near the 
kitchen door, was supposed to be busy with a spelling- 
jesson ; but, in reality, she was watching Peggy, as that 
young woman walked back and forth, through the 
kitchen, beating eggs for a sponge cake, and giving 
orders about the fire that was to be lighted in the large 
brick oven. 

It was baking-day, and Nan was interested in the 
various nice things that every week, somehow, just at 
the right moment, found their way into that big oven. 

Peggy, as usual, was talking with her little companion, 
Jane, the maid of all work, and “about pretty people, of 
course,” Nan said, with a shrug of her shoulder. “ What 
a fuss everybody makes about beauty! I wish I were 
pretty! I never can coax a compliment from Peggy. 
She is always quoting those tiresome proverbs, ‘ Beauty 
is but skin-deep,’ and, ‘Handsome is as handsome 
does!’ I wonder of whom she is talking, now!” 

“Yes, dear, you may believe me, she was as pretty as 
a rose,” Peggy repeated. 

“T dare say,” thought Nan,—“I dare say she was some 
grand lady that Peggy has seen in England,—a lord’s 
daughter, perhaps, living in a fine old castle, with every- 
thing that she wants! Who couldn’t be pretty, in that 
case? And who could be anything pretty, or great, in 
this quiet place,—this old stone manor, a hundred years 
behind the times, with no one to see but old market 
men, and women? Not worth while to be great, or pretty 
here,” Nan added, with an impatient toss of her head. 

She had said something like that to her mother, once, 
and her mother had replied : 

“God is everywhere; to be good and beautiful in 
God’s sight, is not that worth striving for?” 

Just then Nan was startled by cries and lamentations. 
The dish with the whites of a dozen eggs, well beaten, 
had slipped from Peggy’s hand, and was lying, in pieces, 
on the kitchen floor. ; 

“So much for thinking of your pretty rose!” cried 
Nan, more inclined to laugh than to feel properly sorry 
for Peggy. Her kindness of heart triumphed, though, 
and, scrambling down from the tree as fast as she coul]d, 
she ran into the kitchen, saying: 

“Peggy, dear soul, never mind! I'll find you a dozen 
eggs in no time, and beat them, too, see if I don’t!” 

“Oh! but not in time to go in while the oven is hot,” 
Peggy said. ‘* Besides, look at this dish.’’ 

“Don’t worry about the dish!" cried Nan. “Mother 
won’t care. | dare say, now, we can get another just like 
it, at the corner store.’ 

And, without hat or sun-bonnet, Nan ran off to the 
barn in search of eggs. 

‘She doesn’t mind the sun any more than—than a sal- 
amander,” cried Peggy, who had a dim idea of a sala- 
mander as a creature that likes heat. “She doesn’t 
worry about good looks,—poor little brown chick.” 

But Nan cared more for good looks than Peggy ima- 
gined. She had no sooner found the eggs, and commenced 
beating them, than she asked: 

“* Who did you say is as pretty as a rose? Where does 
she live, and how many thousand pounds has she?” 

“Thousand pounds!” repeated Peggy, raising her 





hands in amazement. “ Not a pound has she, that I ever 
heard of, poor soul! And you would not think her home 
a very nice place to live, Miss Nan.” 

“Why, how then could she be as pretty as a rose?” 
asked Nan, impatiently. 

“ As to that,” cried Peggy, nodding her head eagerly, 
“ve known roses to grow in very queer places! Take 
care, now! that dish will slip, and those are the last of the 
eggs, surely,” 

“Oh, take them!” cried Nan, pettishly; “beating eggs 
is a thing I never could do!” and off she ran, not with- 
out a twinge from her conscience, it is true. She was 
always leaving that unfortunate old woman, Peggy, “ just 
when she might be of use to her,” she said. 


Last night, for instance, she knew that Peggy would 
have been overjoyed if she, Nan, had offered to write a 
letter home for her. But it was warm, and Nan was 
tired, and did not feel like writing a prosy letter to Eng- 
land! She wished that Peggy would learn to write her 
own letters. But now, really, she had promised to beat 
those eggs. “ Well, it would be all the same a hundred 
years hence!” 

“What is it? 
Uncle Jack. 

“No-where; that is, I don’t exactly know what I 
want,” said Nan, laughing. “Peggy does say such 
absurd things,’ —repeating her speech about roses, 

“Tt’strue! I’veseen it, myself,” said Uncle Jack. Now 
that gentleman was just home from the Holy Land, so 
Nan was ready to believe just what he might tell her. 

She sat in the veranda that afternoon, and listened to 
his story of desert life, with open eyes and ears. She 
seemed to see all, just as he described—the tents and 
camels and Arabs, the halting at night, the march taken 
up in the morning, some of the party going before, with 
the tents and provisions, the travelers overtaking them 
at nightfall, to find the tents pitched, the table spread, 
and the dinner ready, quite such dinner as one could 
have in one’s home,—soup, meat, vegetables, pastry, 
puddings, fruit and coffee,—the courses served nicely, on 
pretty French china. 

Nan wondered how it was possible for one to have such 
a comfortable time in the desert! She laughed as he told 
her how the camels were laden with various kinds of 
provisions; a crate of oranges hanging down, on one 
side, a coop of live chickens on the other. It was all 
very funny. And the days of travel over the burning 
desert ! 

“Think what acharming sight it was, now and then to 
see a rose peeping from the crevice of a rock. ” 

“ Did you really see it?” Nan asked. 

“Really,” he said. “One morning [ saw what is 
called the rose of Jericho. I was almost as much sur- 
prised as though I had seen your bright face peeping in 
at my tent door.” 

“* Rose of Jericho!” repeated Nan 
so far away from home?” 

“Oh! it is a rose that will grow anywhere, —on a rub- 
bish heap, in the cracks and corners of earth, on the flat 
roofs of the houses in Syria, by the dusty road-side. I 
will tell you the secret of its Jong journey. The bush 
is about six inches high; when the flowers have gone, 
the leaves fall off, and the tiny branches crowd in toward 
the centre; thus it is often blown about by the winds 
of the desert. Sometimes it is torn up by the roots, and 
carried far away,—thrown on the sea, perhaps,—the 
last of it, you think. 

“ But wait awhile! The roots drink in the water; the 
branches expand; the winds blow, and carry the seed 
hither and thither, wherever God chooses that they 
shall go. 

“This rose in the desert reminded me of some human 
lives. Out of sight, perhaps, in an obscure corner of the 
world, with little to cheer them ; yet, having been placed 
there by God, we may feel sure that it is the best place 
for them,—the place where they can grow into the most 
perfect beauty. These lives of ours are, afterall, pretty 
much suchas we choose to make them,” said Uncle Jack. 


Where are you running so fast?” cried 


“ How did it get 


Nan was quiet for a few moments. She was asking 
herself whether it would not be well for her to stop 
complaining about things that she could not change, and 
begin at once to live to some good purpose. 

How could she? What particular work could she do 
that evening? Well, there was Peggy’s letter ; she would 
go at once, and offer to write it. What if it were warm? 
And what if the mosquitoes did bite? She was not in 
the world to have an easy time. No, after all, the right 
plan was to go on doing daily duties, small and great, as 
they came to her, minute by minute, for Jesus’ sake, 
remembering that, after all, the most blessed reward 
that can come to any of us isto have our lives beautiful 
in God’s sight. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
{ Third Quarter, 1884.) 














1. Jaly 6.—David King over all Israel. 2 Sam. 5: 1-12 
2% July 13.—The Ark in the House....... 2 Sam, 6: 1-12 
& July 2.—God's Covenant with David.............ccccccossseee-- Sam. 7: 1-16 
4 July 27.—Kindness to Jonathan's Son 2 Bam. 9: 1-13 
5. August 3.— David's Repentance Pasa. 51: 1-19 





soe 2 Sam. 15: 1-14 
2 Sam. 18 124-33 
2 Sam, A: 1% 


6 August 10 —Absalom’s Rebelli 
7. August 17.—Absalom’s Death.......... 
& August 7.—The Plague Stayed 

















9% August 41.—God's Works and Word... Psa. 19: 1-14 
10. September 7.—Confidence in God. Psa. 27: 1-14 
ll, September 14.— Waiting for the Lora Psa. 40: 1-17 
12, September 71.—A Song of Praise Psa. 103: 1-22 





13, September 24.— Review. 








LESSON VII., SUNDAY, AUGUST 17, 1884. 
ABSALOM’S DEATH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam. 18: 24-33.) 


24. And Da’vid sat between the two gates: and the watch- 
man went up to the roof over the gate unto the wall, and lifted 
up his eyes, and looked, and behold a man running alone. 

25. And the watchman cried, and told the king. And the 
king said, If he be alone, there is tidings in his mouth. And he 
came apace, and drew near. 

26. And the watchman saw another man running: and the 
watchman called unto the porter, and said, Behold another 
man running alove. And the king said, He also bringeth 
tidings. 

27. And the watchman said, Methinketh the running of the 
foremost is like the running of A-him’a-az the son of Za’dok. 
And the king said, He ts a good man, and cometh with good 
tidings. 

28. And A-him’a-az called, and said unto the king, All is 
well. And fell down to the earth on his face before the king, 
and said, Blessed be the Lorp thy God, which hath delivered 
up the men that lifted up their hand against my lord the king. 

29. And the king said, Is the young man Ab’sa-lom safe? 
And A-him’a-az answered, When Joab sent the king’s servant 
and me thy servant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what 
u was. 

30. And the king said unto him, Turn aside, and stand here- 
And he turned aside, and stood still. 

31. And, behold, Cu’shi came ; and Ca’shi said, Tidings, my 
Jord the king: for the LoRp hath avenged thee this day of all 
them that rose up against thee. 

32. And the king said unto Cu’shi, Js the young man Ab’sa 

om safe? And Cu’shi answered, The enemies of my lord the 
king, and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man #. 

33. And the king was much moved, and went up to the 
chamber over the gate, and wept: and as he went, thus he said, 
O my son Ab’sa-lom! my son, my son Ab’sa-lom! would God 
I had died for thee, O Ab’sa-lom, my son, my son! 


TITLE: 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: Sorrow Felt for a Wayward Son 


1. A Father's Anxious Suspense, vs. 24-27. 
Lesson OUTLINE: 2. A Father's Great Bereavement, vs. 28-32. 
3. A Father's Cry of Grief, v. 33. 
GoLpEen Text: Whoso curseth father or mother, let hum die 
the death.— Mark 7 : 10. 


Darity Home Reapines: 
M.—2 Sam. 18 : 24-33. Sorrow felt for a wayward son. 
T. —2 Sam. 18; 1-23. Death overtaking a wayward son. 
W,.—2 5am. 19: 1-15. Mourning the death of a wayward son. 
T. —1 Sam. 4. 12-18. Death overtaking two wayward sons. 
F.—2 Kings 2: 19-25. Death visited upon wayward children. 
$.—Luke 15: 11-32. Welcoming a repentant wayward son. 
$. —1 John 2: 1-17, Porgiving repentant wayward children. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. A FATHER’S ANXIOUS SUSPENSE, 
1. Watlting for Tidings : 
And David sat between the gates. 
Eli sat u a seat by the wayside o webehing Q Sam. 4: 13). 
And the king stood by the gate side (2 —? 4). 
gat in the gate of the king (Dan. 2 o). 
. Looking for Tidings : 
1, The Search. 

The watchman went up to the roof... and lifted up his eyes. 
There stood a watchman on the tower .. . he spied (2 cae 9: 17). 
Make the watch strong, set up the watchman (Jer. 51: 12). 

I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem (Isa. 62 : 6). 
They watched the gates also day and night (Acts 9 : 24) 
2. The Sight. 

Behold a man running alone. 

There ran a man of Benjamin out of the m saul @ Bain Sam. 4: ‘_ 
Behold, a man came out of the camp from Sa’ 
Naaman saw him running after him (2 Kings 5 


it, Coming with Tidings : 





Like the r g of Ahim . «+ And the king said, He is a 
good man, 
Abinaes ... and Jonathan's son... by them ye shall send (2 Sam. 


Thou art a valiant man, and bi 

A faithful messenger... refreshe arc ae of 
Beautiful are the feet of them saokt 

As cold water to a thirsty soul, so gee (Prov. 
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own or 
6. Sometimes the trial of suspense is best for God’s children. If it 
were not, it would not be allowed to come upon them. 


Il. A FATHER’S GREAT BEREAVEMENT. 


1. Good News: 
1. The Messenger’s Act. 
Ahimaaz ... fell down to the earth upon his face. 
When he came to David .. . he fell to the earth (2 Sam. 1 : 2). 
The woman of Tekoah .. . fell on her face (2 Sam. 14: 4). 
When he saw Jesus, he fell on his face (Luke 5: 12). 
The four and twenty elders. . . fell on their faces (Rev. 11 : 16). 
2, The Messenger’s Message. 
The Lord... hath delivered up the men ... against my lord 


the king. 
God, which hath delivered thine enemies into thy hand (Gen. 14: 20). 
Blessed be the Lord God . . . the Lord led me (Gen. 24: 27). 

The Lord will deliver him in time of trouble (Psa. 41 : 1). 

Whosoever shall gather together against thee shall fall (Isa. 54: 15). 


3. TheS aM nger’s Message. 
The Lord hath avenged thee this day of all them that rose up. 
Hy me belongeth vengeance and recompense (Deut. 32: — 


O Lord God, to whom vengeance belongeth (Psa. 104: 
It is God that avengeth me (2 Sam. 22 : 48). 


it. Bad News: 

The enemies of my lord .. . be as that young man ia. 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord (Judg. 5 : 31). 

Thy two sons also, Hophni prvge oy are dead (| Sam 4: 17). 

For this thy brother was dead (Luke 15: 32). 

1. First in importance are the tidings that those we love are safe, 
whether our possessions are secure is of secondary importance. 

2. First the father, then the king; the man, then the monarch 
David's chief concern was for his child. 

8. First words of hope, then a m of hopelessness By such 
sad alternations our trust in God is tried. 

4. First + with the tidings of personal 
with the message of terrible personal mee two messengers 





the knowledge that he 


6. First and feeblest of all supports in bereavement, is our own 
strength ; second and strongest of all supports, we feel the ever- 
lasting arms of God under us. 


Ill, A FATHER’S CRY OF GRIEF. 


1. Fears of Sorrow: 

The king .. . went up to the chamber . . . and wept. 
And David .. . wept at the grave of Abner (2 Sam. 3: 81, 32). 
When | wept. and chastened my soul (Psa. 69 : 10). 

Jesus wept (John 11 ; 35). 


1. Words of Sorrow: 
My son Absalom! would God I had died for thee. 


O my son Absalom! O Absalom, my son, SN ! (2 Sam. 19: 4) 

Like ase —— pitieth his children (Psa. 1 

A foolish son is a grief to his father (Prov. 17 : 35). 

1, So long as headstrong Absaloms care more for their own way 
than they do for God’s law, so long will broken-hearted fathers 
Sele as vey ge over the. gat duty in the rearing 

2. ers a egree neg eir duty in the 
of tele oune, so ie eget — have to read the result of their mis- 
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3. So long is sin like Absalom’s will bring such defeat 
and ment as Absalom suffered. 

4. So long as man is man, each individual must reap the reward of 
his own sins, and David cannot die for Absalom, however gladly 
he would do so. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE DEATH OF THE UNREPENTANT SINNER. 


1. He Dies By: 
The visitation of God —. 16: 4 Psa. — Ana 
His own stubbornness (Pro' v.29: ; Rom. 2 
The sword of an enemy (Ezek. 28 th, 8; poe. at 
The command of the master (Matt. 5 : 30, 31, 40, 41 
His own evil behavior (Phil. 3 1 
The fact of living after the flesh x 8: 13). 


2. He Dies In: 
His sins (Ezek. 3: 19: John 8 : 21). 
Often in terror (Job 18 : 11, 12; 73: 19). 
A time of supposed safety (Gob 18: 14; 1 Thess. 5: 8). 
Often in his youth (Job 36 : 14). 
Shame and everlasting contempt (Dan. 12: 2). 


3. He Dies Without: 
Warning trom God Jot end a Gee 2 27:21; Prov. 29: 1). 


Help from 
Regard to his earth mp ae 49:10; Isa. 14:11; Same 12: 20) 
Opportunity to sthly is career (Psa. 55: 23; Prov. 27). 
sone of escape (Ezek. 18:4; Rev. 6: 15-17). 
Hope of remembrance on earth (Eccles, 8 : 10; a 21: 32). 
Hope of acceptance in heaven (Jude 13; Rev. 21 : 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


“ Absalom is king in Hebron!” The proclamation was 
sent with the sound of the trumpet throughout all Israel, and 
those who had been captivated by the personal beauty and 
affability of Absalom began to flock to the city of the Patri- 
archs. How long David hoped against hope, it is impossible 
to say; he does not seem to have fled from Jerusalem till 
the army of Absalom was fast upon it. He passed out, a 
heart-broken man, unwilling to begin a contest which would 
cost him either his crown or his son. 

As Ewald and Stanley have pointed out, “ there is no sin- 
gle day in the Jewish history of which so elaborate an 
account remains as that which describes this memorable 
flight. There is none that combines so many of David's 
characteristics—his patience, his high-spirited religion, his 
generosity, his calculation.” The Bible gives a graphic 
picture of the mournful procession as king and court passed 
out of Jerusalem eastwards. The little army moved onwards, 
headed by David’s personal guard of six hundred Philistines 
from Gath, led by their chief, the faithful Ittai, who refused 
to forsake the king in his hour of misfortune “All the 
country wept with a loud voice,” declares the Scripture, as 
the king passed over the Kidron along the road to the Jor- 
dan. Justas the Kidron was being crossed, the king was over- 
taken by a procession of the Levites, headed by Zadok, who 


this David would not permit; he at least would not use the 
ark as a talisman, so he sent it back to the City ef God, 
directing Zadok’s son Ahimaaz and Abiathar’s son Jonathan 
to act as messengers from his friends in the city. As 
the king’s company moved onward up the slope of Olivet, it 
was met by Hushai, the aged counsellor of David, who, in 
accordance with David’s suggestion, went back to the city, 
to feign allegiance to Absalom and to defeat the counsel of 
“the false Ahithophel.” Next came the self-seeking Ziba, 
with the story, true or false, of Mephibosheth’s disloyalty ; 
and at Bahurim, as the procession moved along one side of 
a deep valley, it was followed on the other by the cursing and 
stone-throwing Shimei, whom David recognized as being in a 
sense an instrument of God, and would not permit to be slain. 
So the procession passed on to Jordan, 

Meanwhile Absalom had reached Jerusalem; and in 
accordance with the advice of Ahithophel, who had been as 
“the oracle of God” both to David and Absalom, had 
claimed that part of the king’s bareem which remained 
in Jerusalem, in token of his sovereignty. Ahithophel 
would have pushed on with twelve thousand men to inter- 
cept David before he reached Jordan, but Hushai succeeded 
in working on Absalom’s fears, and so prevented the fulfill- 
ment of that purpose. News of Ahithophel’s plan was con- 
veyed to Jonathan and Ahimaaz, who were lurking just out- 
side of the city ; and they immediately started out, pursued 
by Absalom’a runners, to carry the news to David, whom 
they overtook at the Jordan at the close of the same crowded 
day on which he had left Jerusalem. On receipt of their 
news David crossed ores and made Mahanaim his head- 
quarters. 

Ewald conjectures that three months passed before the 
encounter between David’s and Absalom’s troops, at which 
the rebellion was crushed. This, however, is only a conjec- 
ture, based on a precarious inference from 2 Samuel 24; 13; 
1 Chronicles 21: 12. Before the fight David warned Joab 
and the other leaders to deal gently with Absalom. When 
Absalom’s troops were scattered in hopeless defeat, Absalom 
himself took refuge in a wood ; and, as he rode through, his 
head was caught in a thick tree, and he was left hanging by 
the head. There he was found, and there he was slain by 
Joab and his men, in spite of the king’s command to the 
contrary. David himself had not taken part in the fight, as» 
his people would not permit him to peril his life, but waited 
the result of the battle in Mahanaim. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The battle was now waging which was to decide, not 
merely the personal fortunes of David and Absalom, but the 
destiny of Israel, so far, at least, as this was dependent upon 
its monarch. Who can say ‘what disastrous consequences to 
God’s earthly kingdom «would have ensued if the issue of 
that day’s conflict had been different and the usurper had 
triumphed. There would have been a disastrous renewal of 
the breach between Jehovah and Israel. Absalom would 
have cared still less than Saul for the maintenance of God’s 
worship. The building of the temple would have been 
indefinitely deferred, and all that training to which Israel was 
appointed by the typical institutions of the sanctuary service 
would have been again suspended. If the sweet singer of 
Israel had now been cut off, the Church of all time would 
have lost the comfort, help, and spiritual quickening that 
has come to every generation of God’s people from the 
Psalms. The treasures of wisdum in the Proverbs and other 
writings of Solomon would never have been possessed. And 
the types of Christ’s kingdom, yielded by the reigns of David 
and of Solomon, would have been unknown. We may be 
sure that God’s plans of grace would not have been suffered 
to be broken off in any event He is not dependent for the 
successful issue of his eterna! counsels upon any human iastru- 
ment. He can work out his own designs through ‘the most 
unexpected and unlikely means. But in this instance he 
wrought the salvation of Israel by bringing the plans of the 
parricidal usurper to nought - And the battle recorded in 
this chapter deserves to rank among the great battles of the 
world, if we consider not so much the numbers engaged as 
the weighty interests which were at stake for the Church o: 
God and for the world. 

Verse 24.—And David was sitting between the two gates: 
David was in the city of Mahanmaim (17 : 24), east of the 
Jordan, where Ishbosheth had resided during his reign. But 
it was doubtless of more interest to the fugitive monarch to 
remember that circumstance in the life of Jacob from which 
this place had received its name. It was here when Jacob 
was returning from his long exile in Padan-aram, and was 
filled with apprehension from his brother Esau, that the 
angels of God met him (Gen 32: 1, 2), assuring him of divine 
protection and a safe return. How assured David was that 
the God of Jacob was his help appears from Psalm 3. He 
sat between the two gates, in the open space between the 
inner and outer gate, by which the entrance to the city was 
defended. He took this position that he might receive the 
earliest intelligence from the field of battle, which he was 
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morning under three divisions, commanded respectively by 
Joab, Abishai, and Ittai. David wished to lead the army in 
person, but was prevailed upon by the urgent solicitations of 
his men to remain behind; for the attack would doubtless 
have been concentrated upon him, and, if he had fallen, the 
army would have been lost. The battle was fought on the 
west side of the Jordan,* in the wood of Ephraim (vy. 7).— 
The watchman went up to the roof over the gate unio the wall: He 
went upon the summit of the wall over the gate, that he 
might from this altitude see as far as possible. Such watch- 
men are spoken of besides in 2 Kings 9: 17; Isaiah 21 : 6; 
62:6. Ezekiel (33 : 2-9) compares the duty of a prophet 
with that of a watchman; he is set to warn the people of the 
consequences of their sin, and is responsible to God for the 
faithful execution of his commission. The same will apply 
to ministers of the gospel, to Sunday-school teachers, and to 
all who are intrusted with the care of souls. 

Verse 25.—The watchman who saw a man in the distance 
running alone, announced it to the king. He understood at 
once that this must be a bearer of intelligence, and in all 


probability of welcome news.— There is good tidings in his 


mouth: Had the army been defeated and flying, there would 
have been a great number of fugitives.—And he went going, 
(proceeded steadily and vigorously,) and drew near : The speed 
and endurance of these trained runners in ancient times, 
when they were so necessary for the conveyance of intelli- 
gence, were marvellous. 


Verse 26.—A second runner was now descried by the 
watchman, who notified the porter, that he might in his turn 
inform the king. Another solitary man running was evi- 
dently an additional messenger despatched from the army. 
It showed that there was something important to communi- 
cate, and that no disaster could yet have occurred. The 
king again infers that the news must be favorable.— Le a/so 
bringeth good tidings: The word is the same that is used in 
Isaiah 40: 9. 

Verse 27.—The first runner has now approached suffi- 
ciently near to be recognized. The watchman distinguished 
him by his gait.—I see the running of the foremost like the run- 
ning of Ahimaaz the son of Zadok: Zadok and Abiathar were 
the two high-priests during this anomalous period of the 
reign of David, in which there were two quasi sanctuaries. 
Abiathar was descended from Eli, who was of the house of 
Ithamar, the younger of the sons of Aaron. When the 
priests at Nob were slain by Saul’s cruel order, Abiathar 
escaped, and fled to David, and had followed his fortunes 
since. He was put in charge of the provisional tabernacle 
which David had erected for the ark on Mount Zion. He 
was faithful to David during the rebellion of Absalom, but 
was subsequently involved in the treason of Adonijah 
a Kings 1 : 7), for which he was deposed by Solomon from 
the priesthood, and banished to his paternal estates (2: 26, 27) ; 
the word of God, by Samuel to Eli, was thus fulfilled. Zadok 
was charged with the care of the Mosaic tabernacle at Gibeon 
(1 Chron. 16 : 39), until upon the deposition of Abiathar he 
became sole high-priest, and the office was thenceforward 
continued in the line of his descendants. This was in fact a 
reversion to the original line, as Zadok was descended from 
Eleazar, the oldest surviving son of Aaron, at the time of the 
latter’s death, and consequently his immediate successor in 
his office. The sons of these two high-priests, Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz, had played an important part as messengers during 
Absalom’s rebellion, conveying to David the intelligence 
clandestinely brought them, from within the city of Jerusa- 
lem as to Absalom’s plans and movements (2 Sam. 17 : 17). 
As soon as the fortune of this day’s battle was decided, 
Ahimaaz had asked leave of Joab to run with tidings to the 
king (v.19). Joab knowing what distress the death of Absa- 
lom would cause to David, preferred to send another messen- 
ger. But after the messenger had been despatched, upon 
Ahimaaz, continued urgency, Joab allowed him to run like- 
wise. In his eager desire to be the first to bear the news of 
victory to David he outstripped Cushi, running “‘ by the way 
of the plain” (v. 23), and so came first to Mahanaim. The 
“plain” is the depression or low tract in which the Jordan 
lies. ‘“ The way of the plain” was the route that led directly 
across the Jordan from the battle-field, within the limits of 
Ephraim, to the city of Mahanaim. David was still more 
confirmed in his expectation of good tidings when the name 
of the messenger was known. In case of disaster, he would 
not have been sent to announce it. 

Verse 28.—As soon as Ahimaaz came within shouting dis- 
tance, he made the nature of his communication known by 
calling out to the king one significant word, Peace, suitably 
rendered in our version, “ All is well.” Then prostrating 
himself before the king, in token of reverence, he delivered 
his message in the form of a thanksgiving to Jehovah for the 
overthrow experienced by the insurgents. He does not 
praise the valor nor the loyalty of David’s troops, nor the 


*In the absence of Dr. Green from the United States, we have been 
unable to ascertain whether his ascription of the battle to the west side of 
the Jordan is due toaslip of the pen, or to a deliberate difference of 
opinion from other authorities. There is some difficulty as to the loca- 
tion of the “ wood of Ephraim ;" but the majority of biblical geographers, 
German and English, consider the western location impossible. Josephus 
@istinctly declares that the army of Absalom crossed to the east of the 
Jordan, aad the bibiicel indications favor thia view.—Tum Eprrox. 





skill of his generals; he blesses the Lord for this victory.— 
Jehovah thy God: The God whom David served, who had 
elevated him to his high position, and now signally espoused 
the cause of his servant. 

Verse 29.—One additional anxiety burned in David's 
heart. All a father’s yearnings, which Absulom’s crime had 
not repressed, burst forth in the eager inquiry, /s there peace 
to the young man, to Absalom? Ahimaaz returns an evasive 
answer. When Joab sent Cushi and himself, he saw a great 
tumult, but did not know what it was about. The language 
of Joab to Ahimaaz (vy. 20) leaves us in no doubt that the 
latter was aware of Absalom’s death. But he left this part 
of the intelligence to be told by the other messenger, who 
was just behind him, 

Verse 31,—Oushi: There is some doubt whether this is a 
proper name, or is simply indicative of nationality, the Cushite 
or Ethiopian.— My lord, the king, shall receive good tidings, for 
Jehovah hath judged thee this day from all that rose up against 
thee: Executed justice on thy behalf against all who have 
joined in this insurrection, and delivered thee from them. 

Verse 32.—The same question once more sprang from the 
father’s lips respecting the safety of his misguided child 
With courteous respect and considerate regard for the feel- 
ings of the bereaved parent, Cushi gives an indirect reply, 
but one which left no doubt as to its meaning: The enemies of 
my lord, the king, and all that rise against thee for evil, be as that 
young man is. 

Verse 33.—In the Hebrew text this verse begins a new 
chapter. The division into chapters and verses is of com- 
paratively modern origin, and was introduced for purposes 
of convenience, but should not be allowed to break the con- 
nection or to interrupt the continuity of a narrative or an 
argument. The grief and lamentation of the broken-hearted 
father is extremely pathetic. He had done all that he could 
for the safety of his rebellious boy. He had charged each 
one of his generals in the audience of the people to spare his 
life. But though he would have given his own life for him, 
he could not save him (comp. Ezek. 14: 18, 20). And it is 
well to remember that pious friends cannot save the souls of 
those who are nearest and dearest tothem. They can warn 
them, instruct them, plead with them, pray for them, set a 
godly example before them, but they cannot savethem. Each 
must pass alone and for himself through the gates of death. 
Each must stand alone and give answer for himself before 
the judgment seat of Christ. Each must personally and for 
himself believe and obey the gospel, or he cannot be saved. 
It is impossible not to sympathize with David’s inconsolable 
grief in the pangs of such a bereavement. Nevertheless, his 
immoderate excess led him to overlook the magnitude of the 
crime, the justice of the retribution, and the attentions which 
were due to his loyal people who had imperiled their lives 
for his person and his crown. And it came near involving 


him in a peril equal to that from which he had just escaped 
(19: 7), 





LIFE, DEATH, AND MOURNING. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It would not be exactly generous, perhaps, for us in easier 
times to rejoice over another’s adversity, but it is certainly a 
happy thing for the church in all ages, that the periods of 
sore disaster for David were most prolific of psalms which 
have brought peace to many sufferers since. The heading of 
that one, which is numbered as the third in our psalter, is a 
motto which might be written for the beginning of the fifty- 
fifth : “ A psalm of David, when he fled from Absalom, his son.” 
The forty-second belongs to the time of his brief exile, the 
sixty-ninth and the one hundred and ninth record his prayers 
against Ahithopel. 

I. Let us begin our homily with a few reflections concern- 
ing the life of this royal prince which now reaches its end. 

1. There can be no profit in mere personal advantages, 
unless they are put to a serviceable use. Absalom had many 
singular attractions, not to be derided or despised (2 Sam. 14: 
25, 26). Kingly looks are worth having; but if any one 
swells his heart with vanity, and puffs his soul with wild con- 
ceits, because his hair is heavy and his step is light, there is 
no manhood in the possession. The old honest historian of 
the Greeks says with a creditable frankness, that Themisto. 
cles was able to make his insipid son, Cleophantes, a good 
horseman, but he failed in every particular when he endeav- 
ored to make him a good man. And that same failure has 
been reached a great many times since. 

2. There can be no value in a noble lineage unless the 
position is employed nobly. Absalom had nothing to do with 
the item of his birth ; it would be a credit to him, or a shame, 
according to what he should do with it. The worthies of 
history have sprung from all conditions. Cleanthes lived by 
watering gardens; Pythagoras was the child of a silversmith ; 
Euripides was brought up to till the fields; Demosthenes was 
the son of a cutler; Virgil’s father was a potter. There is no 
pretension more impertinent than that which plauts itself on 
mere merit of parentage. 

3. There can be no advantage in having “a fair chance” 
in life, unless one hastens on to improve it for the good of 
g@hers. The fact is, we instinctively hold this man Absalom 
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responsible al] the more sternly because he had opportunities 
so fair, and abused them so basely. His father was a doting 
and affectionate parent, even to weakness; Absalom stands 
convicted of guilt for which no apology could be received ; he 
heinously perverted the chances God’s providence gave him, 
into hindrances and wrongs. 

4. There can be no gain in a serious discipline, unless it 
leaves behind it a better heart. “ Even after a shipwreck,” 
the old philosopher, Seneca, remarks, “there are hosts who 
still will seek the sea,” Here was Absalom, just returned 
from a flight into the outside world for refuge, punished with 
continued banishment for his miserable crime in his father’s 
house, forbidden a sight of the king’s face for two whole 
years, now restored by a generosity as kind as it was reli- 
gious, and yet using the first opportunity he had of start- 
ing a rebellion anew. It is not for any man to say that afflic- 
tion sanctifies; of itself, it sours a heart which is not sancti- 
fied beforehand. And he has lost much, who has lost a dis- 
cipline at God’s hand; he has had all the weary pain of it 
without any of the good; he has had the roughness of the 
plowing without any of the fruit from the furrow. 

II. But let us move forward a step; we can mention, in the 
second place, a few reflections concerning the sad death which 
this rebel prince died. The lessons continue to grow deeper. 

1, There is a limit beyond which patience, both human 
and divine, cannot be expected to go. When the heart of 
this royal ingrate became fixed in his wickedness, the Lord 
simply withdrew from all interposition; so he was left to his 
fate (2 Sam 18: 9-14). Weshould remember that the man, 
Joab, had been for years the frankest, the truest, the steadiest 
sriend Absalom ever had. So this picturesque ending of Ab- 
falom’s career is as quaint, and as sad, as it is terrible. 
Caught by his beautiful hair in the tangled branches of an 
oak-tree, under which his frightened mule hurried him as he 
ran away from the defeat of his troops, there he stuck, between 
heaven and earth, while both heaven and earth glided ou: 
from under him, Everything pressed on, as the stolid animal 
did, precisely as if the rider was in the old place; every sol- 
dier went by in the rush without giving help. - And there is 
no scene in the Bible more forcible in its suggestion than 
this, when God holds up a king’s son in the air, while Joab, 
the commander of the king’s army, thrusts three darts straight 
through his heart “ while he was yet alive.” (See 1 Tim. 5: 24.) 

2. When a false leader falls, he drags down his favorites in 
the failure. Nothing are men so careless about, and ye 
nothing are men so often ruined by, as the wrong choice of 
leaders, in the church and the state alike. We should follow 
no man blindly ; we should never follow a bad man at all. 
Nothing in this delusive age of ours can be trusted but truth 
and uprightness and justice: “the world passeth away, and 
the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever. 

3. They that sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind. Per- 
haps we ought to look along the life of David, when we see 
this potent monarch in such floods of tears. He had nobody 
to thank for his troubles but himself. He sowed the wind 
while he was seeking Absalom’s mother to wife, against that 
law which forbade him to marry a Canaanite; he had betrayed 
Bathsheba and reared Absalom in misgovernment; he was 
now reaping vast whirlwinds of anguish in the death he 
deplored, the rebellion he felt, and the shame of his house. 
Absalom had also come to the gathering of his bad harvests. 
For he had begun with murder, and now by a murder he was 
dying ; he had deceived his friends in a reckless selfishness, 
and they now flung him under stones (v. 17). 





4. The hour of retribution is likely to be an hour of mel- 
ancholy review. We wonder how the swift thoughts surged 
through Absalom’s aching head as he hung “still alive” in 
the tree, and remembered the folly, and knew the ruin, of 
his hopes. The most dreadful pain of any man’s career comes 
when he is still on the field of his existence, but his life is all 
finished. Ambition, which is merely for self, and not for God 
nor truth nor heaven, is a fateful crime, and by and by makes 
a hateful master. 

5. A wicked man is reckoned according to his deserts when 
history makes up its final verdict. Any one who goes in 
these modern times to Jerusalem, will find the men and women 
and boys still flinging stones against what is called the Tomb 
of Absalom, to show their detestation of a rebellious child 
(Prov. 10: 7). 

III. So we reach the series of reflections with which we 
may fitly close the study of the story, concerning the mourn- 
ing made for this rebel prince by his father. Indeed, we 
do not discover that he was very seriously mourned by any- 
body else. 

1. For even a fond parent, it is very weak to grieve more 
for his loss than for the crime which brought iton. This 
wild outcry of David contains not one word of sorrow or 
shame or devotion. Sometimes mourning reaches so supreme 
a height of personal soreness that it becomes mere egotism 
and selfishness. 

2. It is better to live honestly for one’s children, than to 
wish to die for them when their retribution comes. We wish 
David had behaved more wisely for Absalom’s instruction, and 
indulged himself a little less wildly in mourning his defeat. 

3. Public duties should check the prominence of noisy 
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individual griefs. Twenty thousand of Israel’s loyal soldiers 
at that instant lay out on the plain of battle, dying, wailing, 
or dead; and all David seemed to care for was his own boy; 
and yet it was he who had wrought the mischief. It does one 
good afterwards to read those brave remonstrances of Joab: 
“Thou hast shamed this day the faces of all thy servants, 
which this day have saved thy life, and the lives of thy sons 
and of thy daughters, and the lives of thy wives, and the 
lives of thy concubines; in that thou lovest thine enemies, 
and hatest thy friends. For thou hast declared this day, 
that thou regardest neither princes nor servants: for this 
day I perceive, that if Absalom had lived, and all we had 
died this day, then it had pleased thee well. Now therefore 
arise, go forth, and speak comfortably unto thy servants: for 
I swear by the Lord, if thou go not forth, there will not tarry 
one with thee this night: and that will be worse unto thee 
than all the evil that befell thee from thy youth until now.” 

4. The death of an infant child may quite possibly become 
a greater comfort to its parents than the rebellious life of 
another child, who grows up to be a pain and a shame forever. 
When David’s infant in earlier times was stricken with 
death, he fell down heavily sorrowing before the Lord: but 
he said, in wise and strong confidence of submissive faith, “ I 
shall go to him, but he will not return to me.” But now, he 
could only pour out his hopeless cries of grief; for Absalom 
seemed to have no future in which he could expect to share. 
It may bring to some bereaved hearts a sort of satisfaction to 
think that infants who are called in infancy are saved from 
the evil chances to come, and are kept safe where they may 
by and by be found again. Many of us have seen in West- 
minster Abbey a beautiful alabaster cradle, with an infant’s 
face just showing itself from beneath a coverlet wrought in 
delicate stone, apparently spread over the figure. It is the 
tomb, so the inscription says, of Sophia, daughter of James I., 
who died when only three days old, in 1607; and to the rec- 
ord is added this verse as an epitaph, telling its own tale: 

“When the Archangel’s trumpet shall blow, 
And souls to bodies shall join, 
Millions will wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


David sat between the gates (v. 24). There is a double sense 
in which it may be said that David sat “ between the gates ;” 
between the gate of kingly duty and the gate of paternal love; 
between the gate of hope and the gate of fear,—hope that the 
cause of right would triumph, fear that the son of his love 
would suffer harm. It is because David sat between those 
two gates, in that conflict of feeling, that David has been able 
to show, in his psalms, his sympathy with us in our conflicts 
of feeling, when we dare not even define to ourselves our 
own strongest desires; or, when we have to admit that we 
have opposing and irreconcilable desires, in the emergency 
jn which we find ourselves. There are times when we would 
both pray for help from God, and hope that God will some. 
how find a way of bringing us an answer to prayers that we 
do not offer. There is comfort in the thought that God 
has a care for his children even when they sit between the 
gates. 

There is tidings in his mouth (v.25). Yes, but what tidings? 
What possibilities there are in every message which is 
brought to us from a distance. When one is in another land 
than his own, how he reaches out after his letters from the 
home mail; and how he involuntarily trembles at the possi- 
bilities of the news which those letters may bring to him. 
There is a ring at your door-bell just after you have retired 
for the night. Hurrying up to respond to it, you find that 
it isatelegraph messenger. “There is tidings in his mouth!” 
but what tidings? We need the help of God to stay us up 
under the possibilities of the next hour’s tidings to us, always. 
And to those who love God trustfully, a mew message of love 
and help from God comes with every messenger of tidings 
good or bad, which startles us at its approach, and which 
tills us with sadness or gladness in its receiving. 

He is a yood man, and cometh with good tidings (v. 27). How 
surely we come to connect the man with his message, or his 
message with the man. The very gospel itself loses much 
of its force at the lips of one who is known as an evil man; 
and that gospel comes with fresh sweetness and with added 
power from the lips of one who clearly lives the truth he 
preaches, It is the man back of the message that gives the 
message its larger or its lesser potency. He who would be 
welcomed as he bears the best tidings of the universe, must 
see to it that his life goes to give him the name of a good 
man, who is sure to be the bearer of tidings that are good. 

Ts the young man... safe? (v. 32.) It would be well for 
every parent and every teacher who has responsibility for a 
young man, to ask that question often and earnestly. Not 
every young man is safe. Not every young man who is reck- 
oned safe is really so. Dangers beset young men on every 
side. There are parents and teachers who are so sure that 
the young man of their charge is in no danger, that they 
allow him to remain in peril without help or warning from 





them, until it is too late to have any answer but a sad one to 





their long-delayed question. It is now none too soon for you 
to ask (of some one who knows) with loving anxiety concern- 
ing your son, or your scholar, “Is the young man safe?” 
God grant that it be not already too late! 

O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! Would God I 
had died for thee,O Absalom, my son, my son / (vy. 33.) Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he lay down his life for his 
loved ones; and lesser love hath no man of true and unselfish 
heart, than this, that he would gladly lay down his life for 
those who are dearest to him, If only we could bear the 
burdens or suffer the penalties which fall upon others whom 
we love! A longing to do this, is one of the constant trials 
of a sensitive and a loving heart. But David could not die 
for Absalom. It is not for one to die for another, in the 
ordinary course of events. Yet there are those who give 
their lives for others. And our hope of living eternally, rests 
on the fact that One died for us. If we have that unselfish 
love which would make us ready to die for another, what 
gratitude ought to fill our hearts and sway our beings, in 
view of a greater love for us which showed itself even 
unto death—and beyond! 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 


No historical lesson should ever be taught, without a clear 
idea of the events that lead up to the climax with which 
that lesson deals. That teacher who fails to read up the 
intervening history between lesson and lesson, from the 
Bible itself, makes a great mistake. A mere running over 
of the condensed statement in any lesson help, is no adequate 
substitute for the Word itself. In this lesson the connection 
is of unusual importance. The teacher should have this so 
well in hand, that with a picturesque enthusiasm he can tell 
it to his class, before ever the lesson-text itself is touched. 
In dealing with the text, draw out from the scholars the 
salient facts, and add any such details as may be gathered 
from your study of Oriental habits. Such details cluster 
around “the two gates,” “the roof over the gate unto the 
wall,” “the runners,” “the watchman,” “the porter,” “the 
chamber over the gate.” As these details are grasped by 
the mind, the picture will become more and more vivid, and 
the teacher will gain momentum in teaching. What we 
have really seen, whether with our bodily eyes or with the 
eyes of our imagination, we are always anxious to tell, and 
that gives to our teaching attractiveness and force. Having 
brought out clearly the facts of the lesson, let the teacher 
go on to call attention to 

The Two Harvests.—(1.) Absalom’s Harvest. Paul says, 
“ Be not deceived. God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” The career of David’s 
handsome son is another instance of this same truth. Of 
course, Absalom did not really believe this, when he began 
his course of evil. The first outburst of his ungovernable 
temper gave small promise of future self-control. That he 
was provoked to do evil was no excuse, or else all evil-doing 
is excusable; for no one ever does evil without some provo- 
cation from without or from within. To Absalom, however, 
the prospect of success in his rebellion against the king, in 
spite of his evil beginning, seemed good, and he laid his 
plans very wisely. Every step in his course of treason was 
well laid, and flattery and force were judiciously combined to 
win success. But just as he thought his hand was to grasp 
the coveted prize, the scales turned, and the dead body of the 
rebel and the scattered army of the insurgents were all that 
was left of the well-nigh successful revolt. Black filial 
ingratitude had sowed the seed, and the harvest corresponded 
to the sowing. The wind had produced the whirlwind. 

There are thousands of young folk to-day, in our congrega- 
tions and Sunday-schools, who are doing just what Absalom 
did. They are sowing the wind, though, like him, they 
expect to reap the gentle evening zephyr. They are sowing 
filial ingratitude, and expect to reap a quiet, happy old age. 
They are sowing evil habits of dissipation, and expect to reap 
a hale manhood. They are sowing peculation and fraud, and 
expect to reap positions of trust in society. They are sowing 
infidelity, and hope to reap everlasting bliss. They are sow- 
ing rejection of Christ, and hope to reap an acceptance by 
him at the great harvest day. Last Sunday, in coming home 
from church, I heard four young men on the avenue, a little 
under the influence of drink, singing, ‘‘ What shall the har- 
vest be?” Yes, there will be a harvest, but not just such an 
one as they will enjoy. They expect a harvest of pleasure, 
but they shall reap one of pure pain. God’s laws never 
change, and whether it be king’s sons or beggar’s children, 
it remains true that “ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” 

If now any scholar should say, “Evil men do not always 
reap what they have sown Many a gigantic swindler has 
died in a good old age, guilty, surrounded by his sorrowing 
friends,” what shall the teacher answer. Let him say that 
while God often in this world lets men reap the harvest 
appropriate to their deeds, sometimes he defers the day ot 
reckoning for a season. “ Their feet shall slide ia due time,” 
for though “hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished.” “Though they dig into hell, thence shall 





mine hand take them; though they climb up to heaven, 
thence will mine hand bring them down” (Amos 9: 2). 
There is no fear, and there is no hope, but that God will 
surely fulfill his word ; for while heaven and earth will pass 
away, God’s word will be fulfilled to the letter. 

(2.) David’s Harvest. In adult classes, I would dwell on 
this point with emphasis; in other classes, on the first point. 
David was not faultless in all this matter. He too had been 
sowing, and therefore he too had to reap. In reading the 
whole history, we cannot help feeling that David had dealt 
very weakly with his sons. They were allowed to carry out 
their own evil will with far too much ease. He was more 
anxious now about his son’s bodily life, than he had been 
previously about his spiritual welfare. “Is the young man 
safe?” he anxiously asks. What a pity that he had not 
asked this question before, about Absalom’s soul! What a 
pity, that when David himself was tempted to sin, he had 
not asked, “Is it safe for my son to have me do this thing?” 
Doubtless David’s sins reacted on his sons, and so made their 
whole career unsafe. Then, when the end came, all David’s 
touching grief was powerless to recall to life the slain darling, 
or change one single deed of darkness. David had sown 
carelessness, and he reaped care. 

Many parents who to-day are bringing up their children 
in carelessness, will one day wonder why their children are 
such acaretothem. Careless words, careless deeds, careless 
example, all this is equal to careless children. What har- 
vests are being sown by parents, to be presently reaped by 
themselves and their loved ones! My father once saw a 
mother follow her son tothe gallows. She filled the air with 
her wild lamentations. Presently he turned upon her with 
savage countenance, and roughly said: “ Yes, now you cry 
and take on, but when I wasa child you never taught me 
even to say the Lord’s Prayer.” So Absalom, had he come 
to life again, might have said to David, “ Yes, now you say 
you would have died for me. But had you lived more for 
me, I should not have come to such a sad end.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Let those of the children who can do so, give the story of 
David's flight, and the events of that day of fear and grief. 
David gathered quite an army, and while Absalom was king 
in Jerusalem, David with his army were at a city east of the 
river Jordan called Mahanaim,—a city with strong walls and 
gates. David left the precious ark in Jerusalem. Zadok, 
the priest, wanted to take it, but the king said, “If the 
Lord gives his blessing he will bring me again and 
shew me the ark; let him do to me as seemeth goéd 
unto him.” In all David’s trials he said again and again, 
“© Lord, in thee do I trust.” David divided his army into 
three parts, and put a good captain over each division. 
Kind generous friends brought wheat, barley, flour, and 
parched corn, meat, butter, and honey, for his hungry sol- 
diers, and beds for them to rest on ; for they said, “ The people 
are hungry and weary and thirsty in the wilderness.” David 
was kept informed of what Absalom was doing in Jerusalem, 
and how he was planning against him. Ahimaaz, the son of 
Zadok, the priest, and a young man named Jonathan, son of 
another priest, were to bring word of all that was done. 


A Great Battle.—About three months after David fled 
from his home, the army of Absalom met to fight the army 
of David in the woods near Mahanaim. David wanted 
to go into the battle himself, but his captains urged him not 
to, saying that his life was worth many of theirs; so David 
was persuaded to stay and defend the city, if the rest of his 
army should be driven back. As the soldiers started to go, 
marching away to battle, David gave one direction, only one. 
He stood by the gate-side in sight and hearing of the crowds, 
and when the people came gut by hundreds and thousands, 
to each captain David said, “ Deal gently for my sake with 
the young man, even with Absalom;” and all the people 
heard his words. Absalom was a rebel against the king, and 
a wicked and disobedient son, but his father’s love could not 
give himup. Absalom did not deserve pardon, but his father 
was willing to grant it, beyond his desert. But not every 
one was so willing to pardon as was David himself. When 
Absalom’s army was defeated, and Absalom himeelf fied 
through the wood, his head caught in a tree. Some of 
Joab’s men saw him, and were afraid to harm him, remem- 
bering the king’s words; but Joab himself went up and 
pierced him through the body as he hung there. 

A Watching Father.—' David sat between the two gates.” 
Make a diagram of the outer and inner gate, the enclosed 
passage like a room between them, the watch-tower upon the 
wall close by; tell of the watchman looking eagerly, of the 
king waiting, looking, listening: not so much a king waiting 
to know if the kingdom should again be his own, as a tender- 
hearted, forgiving father, loving the son who rebelled, and 
that very day sought his life; waiting anxiously for some 
tidings of that ungrateful son. Hark! the watchman cries, 
“A man running alone!” “If alone,” said David, “he 
brings tidings.” The wise old warrior knew that if the 
army had been conquered, many would have come hurrying 
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away from their enemies, Nearer, nearer, the messenger 
came, and the watchman cried again to the porter at the 
gate, “ Another man running alone.” Nearer came the first ; 
and the watchman, before he could see his face, said, “ His 
running is like Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, the priest.” 
David said, “He is a good man, and cometh with good tid- 
ings.” Nearer, closer, he approached, and then, panting, he 
said, “ All is well.” He fell on his face, knowing not how 
to tell the news he brought; his lips were slower than his 
flying feet. He said “ Blessed be the Lord thy God, which 
hath delivered up the men that lifted up their hand against 
my lord the king.” One question David asked, “Is the 
young man Absalom safe?” But the brave runner 
answered, “I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what it 
was.” “Tidings, my lord the king,” so said the second 
runner as he came; “ The Lord hath avenged thee this day 
of all them that rose up against thee.” Again the 
question, not how many were slain, not of the Jerusalem 
home and throne, only the same eager question as before— 
what? He understood the answer,—“ May all that rise up 
against thee, be as that young man is.” 


Absalom Dead.—David asked no more, he turned weeping 
as he went into the closed chamber over the way between the 
two gates, crying aloud, “O my son, my son Absalom! 
would God I had died for thee, my son, my son!” Twenty 
thousand men, all somebody’s sons, were lying dead, wounded, 
trampled in the rough woods as they fought or fled. Must 
Absalom answer for all those lost lives? Absalom was caught 
in the close branches of the tangled trees, his frightened mule 
ran, leaving him hanging and helpless, the handsome head 
held fast. The chief captain was told where he was; he went 
to him, and killed him as he hung in the branching oak. 

Absalom Buried.—Absalom once built an elegant tomb, 
and called it Absalom’s Pillar, for, so he said, it would 
keep his name in remembrance. Was he buried there? No; 
into a deep pit in the wood where he died, they cast his body, 
and heaped stones over him,—not to honor him, for each one 
threw a stone to show hatred of his sin and shame. For 
what has he been kept in remembrance? In what do you 
see a picture of the love of God the Father? Who once 
said, “ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” How did Christ show that 
greatest love? Why did David wish he had died for Absa- 
lom his son? Could he hope in heaven to find Absalom, 
who had died in the midst of sins, unrepentant and unfor- 
given? According to the Jewish law, Absalom should have 
been punished with death. What does the golden text say? 
Was ever greater ingratitude manifested toward a father’s 
love? A lady once said to another, “How your children 
ought to love you! I believe you would be willing to liedown 
and die for them.” “ Yes,” she said, “but if only my 
children will love the One who has died for them, I shall be 
truly happy.” Has not Christ died for you? Has not your 
heavenly Father shown wiser, stronger love for you, than 
David’s for his unworthy son? How have you repaid that 
love? 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


If we regard Absalom’s rebellion as a type of rebellion 
against our Heavenly Father and King, what announcement 
must follow? (Title.) What words of the law written against 
an undutiful child, did Jesus quote to the Pharisees? 
(Golden Text.) 

When Absalom rebelled, what stranger espoused the cause 
of David? (2 Sam. 15: 19-23.) Can any reason be found why 
this episode in the typical nation, is placed on the inspired 
record? (John 1: 11, 12.) Why did David refuse to have the 
ark go with him? (See chap. 15: 24-29.) Relate the circum- 
stances whereby God gave David time to collect and organize 
an army. Name those who befriended him in his flight. 
What was his last charge to the captains as they marched 
forth? (ch. 18: 5.) Should he have given this charge concern- 
ing his son, or, as king, should he have made an example of 
the rebel? Relate the events of the battle up to the opening 
of our lesson. Did Joab do right, or wrong, in slaying Absa- 
lom? In what state of mind did David await the news from 
the battle? (v. 24.) How would it affect him? (ch. 15: 25, 26.) 
Is, or is not, our King upon the battle-field? (John 16: 7; 
Psa. 110: 1.) In what city was David at this time? Why 
did David conclude that the two runners were messengers 
from the battle? (vs. 25, 26.) Why did he conclude that 
Ahimaaz was the bearer of good tidings? (v. 27.) Why had 
Ahimaaz desired to be the first messenger, and why had Joab 
objected? How much of the news did Ahimaaz tell, and to 
whom did he ascribe the victory? (v. 28.) Is it, or is it not, 
customary for Christians to acknowledge God in all their ways, 
as did the pious Israelites? Was David’s chief concern for 
his own authority, or for his son’s safety? (v. 29.) Was it 
right, or wrong, for Ahimaaz to evade this question? How 
was the death made known? (vs. 30-32.) How was David’s 
love for his rebellious son manifested? (v. 33; 19: 1-4.) How 
does Jesus feel toward those who are ruining themselves in 
rebellion against him? (Matt. 23: 37; Luke 19: 41, 42.) 
How has his love for us been manifested? (Rom. 5: 8,) 





What confidence does it give us? (Rom. 5: 9, 10.) 
psalms of David belong to this period of his life? 


What 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ What shall! the harvest be?” 
“ Yield not to temptation.” 

“ Nothing but leaves.” 

“ Hasten, sinner, to be wise,” 
“© the bitter pain and sorrow,” 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Crry Gates as PLaces or GuaRD AND oF OUTLOOK. 
—In ancient Egypt, city gates were almost always flanked, 
either by one tower, or by two towers, which served as places 
of defense and of outlook ; garrisons were placed in them, and 
watchers stood upon their heights. In many cases, ancient 
Canaanitish and Jewish gates were similarly flanked by 
towers; and the gate itself always partook of the nature of a 
tower. McGarvey says in his Bible Lands: “A city gate is 
not a mere opening in the wall with a heavy shutter to close 
it; but it is a square tower, usually twenty or thirty feet 
square, and projecting beyond the wall, both without and 
within . . . Wherever there are gates, there is [in a garri- 
soned city] an armed guard both day and night.” East of the 
Jordan, city gates presented some peculiarities. Porter, in 
his Giant Cities of Bashan, mentions the Cyclopean masonry 
of the city walls, of the gates (which were formed of great 
slabs of stone), and of the private houses. “I measured a 
door in Kerioth,” he says; “it was nine feet high, fourand a 
half feet wide, and ten inches thick, one solid slab of stone. 
I saw the folding gates of another town in the mountains, 
still larger and heavier.” As regards the expression “ between 
the gates,” which may refer to an outer and an inner gate, 
Tristram, in his Land of Moab, after describing the massive 
ruins of the fortifications of Kerak, mentions that he had to 
pass through three “gateways, with all their appliances for 
defense on the side of the town,” before he reached the central 
court. The fortifications of Kerak are, however, of compara- 
tively recent date. 

Tue WatTcHMAN ON THE WaALu.—Perhaps the earliest 
reference to the watchmen on the wall occurs in the story of 
Saneha, of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty ; about the time of 
Abraham, Saneha was fleeing from Egypt, and had come to 
the Great Frontier Wall, the Shur of the Egyptian border, 
built for defense against the eastern nations. “I was in 
alarm,” he said, “seeing the watchers upon the wall in daily 
rotation.” A Himyaritic inscription, found in Arabia, and 
described in Von Wrede’s Reise in Hadhramaut, affords a 
side-light on the importance of the watch-tower in the anciert 
East. The watch-tower is described as “this place of guard 
for the valleys and this defense of Hajar, this place of refuge 
for the dwellers of this land, this mighty place of refuge . . . 
and a place of proclamation and a high watch- tower . . . and 
by this place of guard ... [the builders] have cast out fear 
from Himyar.” 

A Man Rounnive Atone.—Others beside those who 
were to act as runners before the carriages of the great, were 
trained to these extraordinary feats of physical endurance. 
Messengers were needed in time of war; and the trained run- 
ner was the ancient equivalent for the telegraph and the 
railroad. In the East to this day, the mail is stil] carried in 
many of the remote districts by trained runners. Persons 
even of high rank were sometimes subjected to this training. 
Diodorus relates that Sesostris and the youths who were 
trained with him at his father’s court, were compelled to take 








a morning run of twenty-two miles every day before break- 
fast. Whether there is any truth in Diodorus’s story or not, 
it is probable that Ahimaaz, the high-priest’s son, had been 
trained as a runner; for David chose him as a messenger 
between Jerusalem and his own army, and after the defeat 
of Absalom’s army, he outran Cushi. 


Tue Saturation oF Peace.—An instanceof the way in 
which all Orientals delight in a play upon words, is given in 
the cry of Ahimaaz tothe king. As soon as he came near 
enough, he cried out “ Shalém,” “Peace;” thus at once 
announcing that he brought tidings of peace, and saluting 
the king with that form of salutation which is still heard 
wherever the Arabic tongue is spoken: “ Saldmu ’alaykum,” 
—“ Peace be with you.” Our translators evidently were puz- 
zled which of the two renderings to give, and cut the knot 
by putting one in the margin and the other in thetext. The 
original includes both. When Burton was saluted: with the 
ery for “bakhsheesh” [a present] on his arrival in Egypt, he 
replied punningly, “ Mafeesh” [“I have nothing ;” literally, 
“There is nothing” }, which jingling retort he recommends to 
other travelers asa cheap way of satisfying the Oriental mind. 

ORIENTAL Expressions oF GRIEF.—Modern Arabic folk- 
lore abounds in burial-songs which echo the spirit of David’s 
cry. In one a mother entreats the bearers of the bier to take 
her instead of the child they are carrying away ; in another, 
a stricken father tells the praises of his son, ending always 
with the refrain, “My son, my son!” Specimens of these 
may be seen in Jessup’s Home Life in Syria. Rashi, in his 
commentary at this point, notes that there are eight excla- 
mations in David’s wailing, and adds that at each of seven 
exclamations Absalom’s soul was released from one of the 
seven abodes of Gehenna, while at the eighth it went up 
from Gehenna. It is to be noted that the formal expres- 
sions of grief, such as rending the garments, etc., are not 
mentioned in the account of David’s grief for Absalom. 
It seems almost ludicrous to read in the Sepher ha-K hayyim 
the exact length of the rent to be made in the garment, and 
other similar tokens of grief for the dead, in contrast with 
such a spontaneous outburst as this of David for Absalom. 





ECLECTIC LESSON APPLICATIONS. 


Tus Two Merssencrers.—Old Thomas Fuller says: 
“Lord, I read how Cushifand Ahimaaz ran a race, who 
should first bring tidings of victory to David. Ahimaaz, 
though last setting forth, came first to his journey’s end ; not 
that he had the fleeter feet, but the better brains, to choose 
the way of most advantage. For the text saith, So Ahimaasz 
ran by the way of the plain and overran Cushi. Prayers 
made to God by saints fetch a needless compass about. The 
way of the plain, or plain way, both surest and shortest, is, 
Call upon me in time of trouble. Such prayers, though 
starting last, will come first to the mark.”——-A good man is 
fittingly made the bearer of good news, and conversely the 
bearer of the good news of the gospel ought to be a good 
man.— Peloubet’s Notes.——“ These words,” says the Rey. 
William Hanna, “spoken of Ahimaaz, give us a fine motto 
for the character and work of Christ. In fact, it gives us a 
good type of Christ himself, who was the man of perfect good- 
ness, and who was sent to preach good tidings unto the meek.’ 

Davin’s AFF.icTion.— David sat between the gates. That 
was all he could do. He could put forth no hand to save his 
son. It was too late for that. ... There is atime for each 
duty, and if it is not done then, it may never be possible to 
do it at all, or to prevent the consequences of not doing it.— 
Westminster Teacher.—— Isaac Taylor suggests: “ David pro- 
fesses to desire that he had died for Absalom, but that was a 
vain wish. He ought to have lived more for Absalom.” —— 
God calls himself our Father in heaven. He loves us with 
more than a father’s love. His question is, as he waits for 
tidings from each sinner during the battle of life: Is my 
child safe?——-Dr. Theodore Cuyler says: “That broken 
heart in the tower of Mahanaim, is the just retribution of 
the sins once committed by David himself in the palace of 
Jerusalem. And it was the memory of those sins, which, like 
a ghost that will not be laid, wailed, and sobbed, and cried 
aloud in that upper chamber.” ——David’s sorrow and disap- 
pointment should warn us against the injustice of the sentiment 
that all we owe our children is love.— Vincent's . 

AxBsALOM’s DestructTion.— Absalom had not been safe for 
years. He had not been safe when allowed to have his own 
way,... he had not been safe when his royal father failed 
to give him a father’s care ; he had not been safe when placed 
in the way of temptation, with no shielding influences. It 
was too late then to ask, Is the young man Absalom safe? 
Vincent’s Notes.——How the bad example David had set 
to his children must have come home to him then.—~Absa- 
lom’s end shows that no gifts or graces will supply the lack 
of character. .. How often will the young go lightly into 
danger,—danger to the body and danger to the soul—forget- 
ful of the anxious watcher at home—the father who has 
warned them, the mother who has pleaded with them. 
—S. S. Journal.——Absalom was a type of what are now 
called “fast young men;” we need only to study his story 
through to the awful end to see the outcome of all such lives, 
— Westminster Teacher. 
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Tke Problem of Duty, an analogous method is followed. 
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A STUDY OF ORIGINS* 


Whatever German philosophy loses in profundity 
when brought into contact with the French mind, it 
gains in clearness. It is difficult to imagine a stronger 
literary contrast than exists between the awkward, 
labored, and, it must be confessed, too often nebulous, 
sentences of German philosophical writers, and the clear, 
graceful, and definitive style of their French co-laborers. 
The advantage is not all on either side; yet for the ordi- 
nary English or American mind a German system of 
thought will gain greatly in intelligibility by being fil- 
tered through a French translation. 

The Rev. Dr. Edmund de Pressensé, Frenchman, Swiss 
and German by education, noted as a historian of early 
Christianity, as a writer upon literature, and as a journal- 
ist, has recently given further proof of his truly Gallic ver- 
satility by the publication of an important philosophical 
book, dealing directly with the chief vexed questions of 
modern thought. ‘The treatise is wholly French in its 
clearness, and two-thirds French in its philosophy. It 
builds upon a modified Cartesianism a modified Kan- 
tianism; and this Franco-German combination is farther 
influenced by the poetical metaphysic of Cousin and the 
critical intuitionalism of Maine de Biran. Dr. de Pres- 
sensé himself claims to be an adherent of the German 
critical school, which he defends from the charge of 
skepticism ;—he is so, as far as a Frenchman can be. 

The treatise is divided into three books (included, it is 
perhaps necessary to add, in a single volume), which 
deal respectively with The Problem of Knowledge, The 
Problem of Being, and The Problem of Duty. In these 
the reader will recognize Dr. de Pressensé’s equivalents 
for the psychology, the metaphysics or ontology, and the 
ethics or moral philosophy, of the older and better known 
terminology. The book treating of The Problem of 
Being is farther subdivided into two chief parts, which 
deal respectively with the metaphysics of nature and the 
metaphysics of man, 

In the discussion of The Problem of Knowledge, Dr, 
de Pressensé first takes up the positivist school, which 
denies the possibility of super-material knowledge, and 
repudiates all inquiry into origins. After showing the 
insufficiency of the alleged positive facts of positivism, 
and its conscious failure as evidenced in the attempts of 
modern positivists to invent a positivist religion to satisfy 
that religious craving in the human mind whose validity 
positivism refused to recognize, Dr. de Pressensé passes 
to the discussion of the new psychology of England, 
France, and Germany, which logically and historically 
is the outcome of positivism. This is discussed with 
great ability and fairness, and the self-destructive char- 
acter of the new psychology is clearly pointed out, in 
the necessary consequence, which “scientists” evade 
and refuse fairly to meet, that if knowledge is founded 
only upon sensation and association, and not upon neces- 
sary truths such as the personality and persistence of 
the ego and the universal validity of the law of cause 
and effect, science itself becomes an impossibility, The 
Kantian theories of knowledge are then discussed, and 
Dr. de Pressensé’s own rendering of the solution of the 
problem of knowledge is given in a separate chapter. 
Here the office and limitations of sensation are pointed 
out; and the necessary co-operation of the reason in 
generalization and in the perception of the binding 
principles of things, the fidelity of the transcript of the 
external world received by the understanding through 
the medium of the sensations, and the necessary impli- 
cations of the principle of causation, are also demon- 
strated. 

In the discussion of The Problem of Being, under the 
separate heads of Nature and of Man, and in that of 
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Hence, in a popular notice such as this, the farther 
description of Dr. de Pressensé’s method may be omitted, 
and only his results presented. Dr. de Pressensé boldly 
challenges the formula that “ Nothing is created, and 
nothing lost;” the first part is pure assumption in the 
‘face of a natural order which presupposes a creative act ; 
the second part may be admitted as probable, though 
not conclusively proved. Darwinism is not inconsistent 
with theism; but in spite of bold articles in the news- 
papers and semi-scientific monographs by young Dar- 
winians in which hypothesis largely takes the place of 
fact, Darwinism is acknowledged more and more by 
competent scientists to be a scientific guess, rather than 
a scientific certainty. The pessimism of which Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann are the most noted exponents, is 
presented briefly but brilliantly, and the strange contra- 
dictions which underlie this system are set in array 
against each other. On the one hand we have the 
infallibility of the Unconscious (the One who is All, 
the blind God of Hartmann and Schopenhauer); on 
the other, this infallible Unconscious makes the colossal 
mistake of creating a world in which blind striving and 
vague unrest pass upward for the first time into actual 
conscious pain. Again, we have in the pessimist phi- 
losophers the strongest assertion of teleology—of design 
in nature, yet this isthe work of the Unconscious. ‘“ The 
mysterious power hidden in the heart of nature misleads 
us with an artfulness unparalleled by any Machiavellian- 
ism of history . . . to persuade us to do that which is 
right, as though right had some special sanction attached 
to it; as if, of all vain things in the world, the vainest 
were not virtue.” The world is in the throes of anguish, 
according to the pessimists, and what is the deliverance ? 
That the suffering of the world will cease when at last 
it becomes intolerable. This pessimistic Nirvana is the 
only hope which the pessimists hold out to the race. A 
strange deliverance which presupposes that from the 
original Unconscious uprose the world’s vain strife and 
agony ! 

Dr. de Pressensé demolishes pitilessly the theories 
which make man nothing but a higher animal. In his 
ethics, he refutes the theory which bases morality upon 
self-interest. He believes in the freedom of the human 
will, and holds that the “ primary duty of man to believe 
in duty ” ought to be the practical settlement of all dis- 
putes involving free-will and determinism. In his pre- 
face, he recurs to this subject- ‘An atheistic and 
materialistic democracy seems to me a very hell upon 
earth. I should regard public liberty as a mere mock- 
ery, if I believed that man is a mere slave hopelessly 
entangled in universal mechanism. Liberty built up on 
such a foundation would be but a delusion, and would 
quickly end in the most abject despotism—whether 
democratic or aristocratic would be of little moment.” 
Morality is dependent, not upon self-interest, but upon 

ur relations “to the great whole and to its principle, 
which is God.” 

In these days the question of a man’s orthodoxy i is 
often best settled by a knowledge of his position in 
regard to the evolutionary theory of religion. Dr. de 
Pressensé denies the theory of development completely. 
He points out that the facts which have been supposed 
to support the evolutionary theory are being transferred 
to the other side of the argument by our increasing 
knowledge of the actual beliefs of savage peoples, and 
that the farther back we go in history we come the 
closer to a primitive wonotheism. Again, the belief in 
the development of man upwards from animalism into 
civilization is not supported either by fact or philosophy. 
We know of civilized men who have passed downwards 
to savagery; we have no clear instance of a man, or of 
men, passing unassisted to a higher stage of being from 
a condition of pure animalism ; and in point of philoso- 
phy the process is unthinkable. Religion is by revela- 
tion; man is, and always was, man. 

Dr. de Pressensé’s book is, for a book of philosophy, 
exceptionably readable. Where the subject admits, it 
often rises into genuine beauty of style. It can be 
recommended to those who wish a discussion, both popu- 
lar and scientific, of the burning questions of modern 
thought. Its knowledge of English and German thought 
is extensive, and there is no available book in English 
which presents more succinctly a general view of the 
best recent philosophical thought of France. 





Mr. H. L. Hastings of Boston, is well known in many 
parts of the United States as a publisher of evangelical 
and evangelistic literature ; it is not, however, so gener- 
ally known that the unique Critical Greek and English 
Concordance to the New Testament, by C, F. Hudson 





and the late Professor Ezra Abbot, owed its beginnings 





to the enterprise of Mr. Hastings, who combines in 4 
high degree the capabilities of writing popularly, and of 
writing with exactness. One of Mr. Hastings’s most recent 
contributions to popular Bible knowledge is The Corrup- 
tions of the New Testament, which, however, covers more 
ground than its title would imply. It treats briefly, and 
generally with exactness, of the literary corruptions in 
the text of the New Testament as shown in the variations 
of manuscripts, and in the mistakes of the Authorized 
Version ; not giving a list of these, but discussing the 
question of how they arose, and showing how unimpor- 
tant are ninety-nine out of a hundred of these slight varia- 
tions of text. To illustrate the relative importance of - 
the variations from the so-called Received Text, which 
appear in the texts of the critical editors, a collection of 
the various readings in the Sermon on the Mount is 
given. The correction and revision of this list was, it is 
claimed, one of the latest tasks of Professor Abbot. 
This list, though it embodies only those variations which 
are sustained by sufficient evidence to justify their com- 
plete or partial acceptance by the critical editors, gives 
an excellent idea of the insignificance of the great num- 
ber of variations shown by the manuscripts, and igno- 
rantly or dishonestly adduced by infidels against the 
authority of the New Testament. Beyond the promise 
of the title, moreover, Mr. Hastings’s little book gives a 
brief sketch of the most important manuscripts of the 
New Testament, and of the history of the canon. On 
page ten there is a slipshod statement which will puzzle 
the ordinary reader; after mentioning that there are 
sixty-two uncial “ manuscripts of the Gospels, fifteen of 
the Acts, seven of the Catholic Epistles, twenty of the 
Epistles of Paul, and five manuscripts of the Apoca- 
lypse,” Mr. Hastings sums up “a total of eighty-three 
manuscripts.” A glance at the figures will show a much 
largersum. The secret is that Mr. Hastings has copied 
Professor Abbot’s summing-up in the first edition of 
Schaff’s Companion to the Greek Testament, without 
copying the necessary explanation, that there are eighty- 
three distinct uncia] manuscripts, while in the analytical 
list, Aleph, being a complete manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment, is catalogued as one of the Gospels, one of the Acts, 
etc. ;—this, with other similar manifoldings of one manu- 
script, bringing the real number of eighty-three up to 
the apparent number of a hundred and nine. Mr. Hast- 
ings’s book is well adapted to do yeoman service in meet- 
ing the attacks of infidels on the New Testament; it 
forms the eighth issue of his Anti-Infidel Library, of 
which the tractate on the Inspiration of the Bible, which 
has had an extensive circulation, both here and abroad, 
was the first issue. (16mo, pp. 80. Boston: H. L. Hast- 
ings. London: S. Bagster and Sons.) 


To be a successful novelist and a successful writer of 
booksof popular science would seem to be a wide enough 
field for an ordinary literary woman, but obviously it is 
not enough for Agnes Giberne. To her novels and her 
books of science this author has added another devo- 
tional book, Daily Evening Rest ; or, Thoughts of Peace 
about the Master. This consists of thirty-one studies of 
Christ in his various relationships, adapted as evening 
readings for every day in the month. In their topical 
character, their constant reference to Scripture, and 
their frequent sub-divisions, these studies are miniature 
sermons. (16mo, pp. 243. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


A fresh story for boys, with a certain humor and 
pathos of its own, though without any pronounced 
moral, is The Boys of Thirty-Five, by Edward Henry 
Elwell. It is a story of a seaport town on the Atlantic 
coast, nearly fifty years ago; and its strong point is the 
life-like delineation of the joys and sorrows of boy-life 
at school and on vacation. The sketches of the boy» 
adventures are in a lively strain, but with an air of 
truthfulness which prevents them from approaching the 
sensational. (16mo, pp. 255. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


So far the excavations at San have not been so rich in 
results as was at first anticipated. Objects of the Roman 
date have been found in plenty, but as yet the true 
Egyptian substratum has not been touched. The reason 
is not far toseek. It is given in oneof Mr. Petrie’s let- 


ters, as cited by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, honorary sec- 
retary of the Egypt Exploration Fund, in a recent 
number of The Academy. Mr. Petrie writes. “ Where 
there is least accumulation over the earlier remains, I 
find fifteen feet of Roman and post-Roman dust and 
rubbish; and this means that forty to fifty tons of stuff 





have to be taken out of any hole we dig before we 
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even begin to touch pre-Roman work.” Under these 
circumstances it is not likely that any important dis- 
covery bearing on the period of the exodus can be made 
for some time to come. 


It has become so ordinary a thing to find that our 
modern folk-stories are simply modernized versions of 
Indo-European or of Egyptian stories thousands of years 
old, that it need occasion little surprise to know that 
the famous nonsense-verses “Little Billee,” popularly 
ascribed to a happy inspiration of Thackeray’s, may yet 
turn out to be, in idea at least, much older than Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. A correspondent of The Academy 
has found the obvious original of Thackeray’s verses in 
a Breton folk-song; and this circumstance makes him 
suspect that “Little Billee” may have first “seen the 
light in Ormus or in Ind, and that he may be claiined 
as a child of the whole Aryan race.” Many of the Bre- 
ton tales can certainly claim a high antiquity; and this 
affords some justification for the guess that “ throughout 
the ages Indo-European throats have been cleared to 
celebrate the fame” of “ Little Billee.” 


On the basis of current Boston rumor we made a state- 
ment, in our recent notice of Mothers in Council, to the 
effect that the mothers’ association at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, disapproved of the use which had been made 
of the actual proceedings of the association in the com- 
pilation of the book. We are now able, on the best 
authority, and from private sources, to state that all the 
essays in the book were furnished for publication by 
their authors, and that all interested knew from the 
first what use was to be made of the reports of the dis- 
cussions. Four of the members are named after streets 
ot Cambridge; the names of the others were also pur- 
posely disguised. It will not detract anything from the 
usefulness of this really valuable book, to know that the 
club approved, rather than disapproved, of the action of 
its president—the wife of a well-known literary man of 
Cambridge—in placing the results of the club’s work, in 
literary form, before the public. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle.............s.e.ssseeseeees August 13-15 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns.............. September 4-6 


New Hampshire, state, at Nashua..................... November —— 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 
BUNT win. sdccidaccnsiy Jdsdbasesd nsdec salen’ Sous’ July 22 to August 3 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake, 
Madison, Wisconsin.....................-+00..July 29 to August 8 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Ten- 





Prerrrrrrs) 


TORIBR, .cccncnon ancirentnnseestanvepssii skein saahen July 29 to August 26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
tsinckaentlb i cinknenicaniinien eepuiasienpiinbiiaiintn intel August 5-24 


Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland August 14-29 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete........ August 18-28 





seeseres 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Sunday-school conventions are reported from many 
Western presbyteries of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. In Missouri, the McGee Presbytery held its 
convention July 1 and 2, at Roanoke; that of the Ozark 
Presbytery was held at Verdi, July 30 and 31; that of 
the Ewing Presbytery, in Illinois, met a few days earlier 
at Galalia, in Selma County. Announcement is also 
made that a gathering of Sunday-school workers of the 
Cherokee Presbytery in the Indian Territory will be 
held August 9. 


—Colorado continues to show a wide-awake interest 
in Sunday-schoo] work unequaled in many an older 
section of the country. At Denver, a Conference Sun- 
day-school Convention of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, was announced to meet July 22, and 
one principal theme of its discussions was to be concern- 
ing the duty of attending state and county Sunday- 
school gatherings. The Rev. W. J. Jackson, publisher 
of the Colorado Methodist; the Rev. J. R. A. Vaughan, 
an editor of that sheet ; and several other ministers and 
lay workers,—addressed the convention. 

—Sunday-school, educational, and musical assemblies 
meet every summer at Mahtomedi Park, on the shore of 
White Bear Lake in Minnesota, for sessions of some 
weeks. This year the assemblies convened July 21, and 
will continue through the greater part of August. Much 
attention is devoted to the musical] instruction of the 
children especially, there having been held a children’s 








jubilee, with a chorus of one thousand voices, July 25, 
while the announcement is made of a musical festival 
under the direction of Proiessor W. F. Sherwin of Bos- 
ton, continuing from August 8 to August 16. The exact 
date and special features of the Sunday-school division 
of the Assembly are not yet at hand. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—There is an evident field for Sunday-school effort in 
Ashe County, South Carolina, if the gentleman who 
issues in a local paper a call for a Sunday-school con- 
vention at Jefferson, August 9, speaks from an accurate 
knowledge of the case when he says: “ We need a great 
revival in Sunday-school work all over the country. 
The children have nothing provided for them to do on 
Sunday except to run at large and fish and hunt, and so 
forth. Let all the people come to our convention, and 
let us arrange something better. And the grown-up 
people spend the Sabbath often in a way that is not 
profitable. Let us all, everybody, come together and 
try to fix up something good for us to do on Sunday.” 

—Chautauqua the “ university ”’ is in full session now, 
though the Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly does 
not meet until August 5. There is but one Chautauqua, 
and, despite the many similar summer gatherings east 
and west and north and south, the parent institution 
retains the lead in numbers and in influence. It could 
not well do otherwise with Dr. Vincent and Mr. Lewis 
Miller at the head, and with all the facilities for Bible 
and secular study furnished by the little city in the 
woods by the Chautauqua Lake. Full notes of what is 
novel and most important in the exercises of the Sun- 
day-school gathering will be given in these columns at 
the close of the Assembly, together with such incidental 
mention of Chautauqua methods and description of 
Chautauqua grounds as may seem desirable. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—How to interest lads in the school is one of the great 
problems of practical Sunday-school work. A superin- 
tendent in Connecticut has found it a good plan to let 
them form an organization of their own to secure money 
for some thing needed in the school, leaving to them 
the questions of objects and of methods, trusting to their 
honor that all shall be done in honest and legitimate 
ways. 

—At Oehls, in Prussia, great interest is manifested in 
the Sunday-school work of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association. In the Protestant Church at that point 
there are 325 members, most of whom are too poor to 
assist at all in the support of the Sunday-school of sixty 
members, which three teachers are conducting there 
and which, in the face of many obstacles, is prospering. 
At Rochefort, in Belgium, and La Rochelle, in France, 
there are aristocratic and worldly churches which are 
bitterly opposed to Sunday-school work. 


—London is badly off for Sunday-school teachers, says 
Mr. Fountain J. Hartley in the course of the papers 


‘he has been publishing upon the state of the Sunday- 


school cause in Great Britain. Some schools of the 
metropolis are languishing and almost dying for the 
want of efficient instruction, and the efforts of superin- 
tendents to secure more teachers result often in their 
accepting the services of those who are unqualified, or 
who will give only occasional attention to the duties of 
their position. Of the teachers enrolled by the Sunday- 
school Union in London, an average of seventy-eight per 
cent. attend the afternoon sessions of the schools; the 
trouble, therefore, seems to be not so much in irregu- 
larity of attendance, as in securing the first enrollment 
of a sufficient number of teachers. 


—In some sections of the West, where Christian work- 
ers are few, the services of true men, valuable anywhere, 
become invaluable; yet even there the success of the 
Lord’s cause is dependent on the presence of no one 
man or no one family Says a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union, in the Far West: “‘ A few days 
ago I met a young man who, with his father and brother, 
owns fifteen hundred sheep. We first met in a little 
Sunday-school in one of our western counties, where, 
when he was thirteen years old, he became a Christian. 
Fifteen months after the family removed, and I felt that 
the little schoo! could not do without them. But now 
he is superintendent of a new school near his Western 
home; the mother-school is stronger than ever, and 
the daughter-school is nearly as large. He gave mea 
liberal donation for the school he first attended, saying, 
‘I owe it much for what it did for me.’” 

—Varying as is the proportion of scholars to teachers 
in any one Sunday-school, or of the number of teachers 
to the number of Sunday-schools in any one city, it yet 





seems true, as a general rule, that the average Sunday- 
school in the United States contains ten classes, and the 
average Sunday-school class contains ten scholars. A 
great number of Bible and infant classes include more; 
very many of the other classes contain less, decreasing 
all the way down to the Chinese Sunday-schools, in 
many of which it requires one teacher’s sole and undi- 
vided attention to overcome the difficulties that lie in 
the way of shaping gospel truth to the Oriental: idiom 
of a single scholar. Still, a little observation shows that 
the large classes and the small classes are exceptions to 
the general order. In England, too, although the pro- 
portion in the different denominations varies, statistics 
of all the Sunday-schools give the number of teachers as 
about eleven per cent. of the entire number of scholars, 
or, deducting from the number of nominal teachers one 
per cent. for the officials and others not engaged in actual 
instruction, the average teacher there also has ten names 
on his class-book. 


—Sixty years have passed since the Philadelphia 
Adult and Sunday-school Union was merged into a new 
society, the American Sunday-school Union. The new 
organization at the start found itself in charge of 723 
schools in fifteen states, and the most energetic efforts 
were at once made to swell that number. Indeed, in 
the recently published sixtieth annual report of the 
Union, the first twenty years of its existence are desig- 
nated as the “ formative period,” during which, besides 
many successful efforts toward the extension of Sunday- 
schools, schemes for the introduction of uniform lessons, 
lesson-helps and free circulating libraries were proposed 
and adopted. The second period of twenty years in the 
Union’s existence was marked by a large increase in the 
number of library books and illustrated periodicals issued 
under its imprint; also by a larger employment of stu- 
dent missionaries and temporary colporteurs in Sunday- 
school work. Of what the Union has done for the last 
twenty years, and of what it is doing now, few who are 
interested in the Sunday-school cause need to be 
informed. Its work is undenominational, national, and 
largely missionary, though not in the sense of being con- 
fined to the opening up of new fields; for in the neglected 
corners of Maine and Connecticut and Kentucky, and 
many another of the older states, Union missionaries are 
laboring as busily as are their pioneer colleagues in the 
Far West,—the one class seeking to regain the ground the 
churches have once held and afterward lost; the other 
pushing forward to hold in advance the soil of new states 
and territories, into permanent possession of which the 
churches have not yet had time to move. Work in the 
society’s various fields was kept busily up last year, all 
its periodicals were published regularly, the expenses of 
administration were promptly met, and a further reduc- 
tion of thirty thousand dollars was made on old out- 
standing debts. 


TEMPERANCE, 


—Exactly what proportion of prison inmates are 
brought thither by drink, it would be difficult to estimate, 
but itis undoubtedly very large. Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more is reported as saying, after a recent visit to the 
Woman’s Prison at Sherburne, Massachusetts, that she 
saw hardly ap inmate of the institution whose fall had 
not been caused by drink. And a Southern temperance 
paper, which gives 9,947 as the uumber of the prisoners 
confined in the county jails of Illinois, adds that 8,000 of 
them came up from the saloons 


—Permission has been granted to the New Hamp- 
shire State Temperance Union to deposit in the corner- 
stone of the new government building, soon to be erected 
at Concord, the signature of every child in New Hamp- 
shire who will consent to sign a temperance pledge. 
Blank pledges, printed on the thinnest bank-note paper, 
that they may occupy as little space as possible, will be 
circulated through the 236 towns and cities of the state, 
and having been returned to Concord, will finally be 
deposited as above mentioned. Each child whose sig- 
nature is secured, will be presented with a memorial 
card, ornamented with a small engraving of the building 
as it is to be. 


—There are those in every community who can get 
along with a dearth of bread easier than with a whiskey 
famine. Says a Kansas paper whose sympathy with the 
temperance sentiment of the state in which it is pub- 
lished is by no means evident: “ He [Governor St. John, 
at the Woodstock Fourth of July celebration] claimed 
that Kansas is in favor of more bread and less whiskey. 
We have not heard half so much complaint about short 
rations of bread as we have about short rations of whis- 
key of late... . It is gravely suspicioned that there are 
plenty of men hereabouts who would gladly embrace the 
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first opportunity to trade off good bread for the most 
ordinary kind of corn whiskey.” That the opportunity is 
not given them to do so is to the credit of the Kansas 
temperance workers. 


—Prohibition does prohibit, in some states at least. 
There was a prominent brewer of Emporia, Kansas, who, 
it is said, boldly announced his determination to keep on 
with his business, “law or no law.” Sadly he looked 
out through the gratings of the jail where he found 
permanent lodgment a few weeks later, and his only 
answer was an eloquent silence when a passing reporter 
stopped to propound the question, “ Does prohibition 
prohibit?” 


—Despite every restraint of home influence and 
college discipline, college students are yet at a most 
critical period of their lives brought within the 
reach of temptations to evil, whose fearful drawing force 
only the college graduates of recent years can truly esti- 
mate, To most, the only result is an upbuilding in firm- 
ness of mora] character; tosome the outcome is moral ruin. 
If there has been in the young man’s home training, or 
if there is in his own mind, any thought of compromise 
with drinking habits, the danger grows into a fearful 
peril, Whoever passes at New London, Connecticut, 
the night succeeding the day of the Yale-Harvard boat- 
race on the Thames above the city, must close his eyes 
and stop his ears if he would not suffer unwelcome evi- 
dence that the only way in which some college students 
can celebrate success and others bear defeat is by the 
method of the drunkard ; whoever lives close by a great 
medical school, sooner or later hears drunken young 
doctors fighting on his pavement, or finds them sleeping 
on his doorstep, victims to the use of the so-called 
“ medicine” that kills a hundred where it cures one, 
The recent Commencement of a leading New England 
college, an institution where a high standard of character 
is made of the first importance, and insisted upon 
equally with a high standard of scholarship,—a Christian 
college, in the midst of a Christian and prohibition com- 
munity,—was inexpressibly saddened by the disgraceful 
actions of six of its Senior Class, who, almost on the eve 
of their graduation, entered upon a night of dissipation, 
which, beginning in a champagne supper, ended in the 
destruction of church property, arrest, disgrace, expul- 
sion, and their trial as criminals before the law. Itis but 
one illustration, though an impressive one, of the fact 
that even the best colleges need the most earnest and 
judicious temperance and Christian work done in their 
midst, 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Moody is back in America again and for the 
meantime he is quietly resting. As usual, he had to 
run the gauntlet of the reporters when he arrived. He 
is reported as professing himself pleased with the suc- 
cess of his London work, and also as saying that he 
does not think that he will leave America again, but 
will confine his future labors to this side of the Atlantic. 


—One of the sources of power too often neglected, is 
that right use of the imagination which makes the 
objects of thought stand out before the mind as real 
things. This was the secret which made the late Charles 
Reade’s novels the vivid portraitures of fact and inci- 
dent that they are. It is said that the characters of 
Mr. Reade’s stories were so real to him, that when he was 
walking with a friend, he would point to this or to that 
place as the spot where such and such an incident 
occurred to one of the characters in his stories, without 
seeming himself to recall the fact that the incident and 
the person in question belonged to the realm of fiction, 
rather than to that of reality. Not every writer, or 
worker, can use his imagination so well as did Mr. 
Reade; but every man has an imagination which is worth 
cultivating, and which, when cultivated, will add not a 
little to his success in any sphere. 


—Newman Hall is not an American, yet there was a 
crowded celebration at his church in London on the 
evening of July 4. Ministers from all denomina- 
tions were present, to witness the presentation to Mr. 
Hall of a fine bust of himself, in celebration of his 
completion of thirty years of pastoral duty, After the 
presentation, Mr. Hall made a speech, briefly reported 
in The [London] Christian world, in which he declared 
that the Fourth of July was a double birthday in his 
experience, reminding him of two blessings in his life, 
both born on that day, his wife and his church. It was 
also the birthday of American Independence, and the 
Lincoln Tower of the church symbolized his own, and 
his church’s, sympathetic connection with the United 
States. Several of the succeeding speakers alluded to 
Mr. Hall’s sympathy with America during the civil war; 








and one minister declared that the present good feeling 
between Great Britain and the United States was largely 
due to Mr. Hall. Old readers of The Sunday School 
Times will remember that Mr. Hall was one of the for- 
mer constant contributors to the lesson department of 
the paper, 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
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CHILD NURTURE IN THE CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. JAMES W. COOPER. 
[From The Andover Review.) 


This work of child nurture in the church, is a work in 
which we may have large expectations. It is not like 
other kinds of Christian effort. It promises vastly 
greater results. In attempting to save grown-up men 
there is a lamentable waste of forces. It is necessarily 
so. A large part of our exertions amount to nothing, 
because the man is proof against them. It is different 
with the children. They are reached far more easily and 
far more effectively. If we would only set ourselves at 
it, all the children in all our homes might be well devel- 
oped, experienced Christians in a score of years. There 
need scarcely be an exception. We say this so confi- 
dently because there are communions where this has 
been their history. A pastor in one of our hill towns, 
only the other day, told us that this was the rule in his 
church. He said that while nearly every young man 
left the old parish between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, be intended that they should go away Christians, 
and he was very seldom disappointed. They are sought 
early, and they are won for Christ. It is a grand and 
noble work, and it pays. 

That branch of the Christian Church which acts most 
wisely and promptly and efficiently in the disciplining 
of its children, is the one that will be most greatly pros- 
pered in the coming years. It will stand foremost in 
rank and power in conquering the world for Christ. 

And now as to specific methods ; in what practical ways 
can this child nurture in the church be best performed? 

We should say by all means let the first endeavor of 
the church be to incite the parents to the work. They 
are the church’s officers for this ministry. The old prov- 
erbs are true, “ An ounce of true mother is worth a pound 
of priest.” ‘They who rock the cradle rule the world.” 
And the exhortation is not to mothers alone. The chief 
apostolic command on this matter is, “ Fathers, bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” The church cannot serve the children better 
than to be the parents’ monitor, and constantly to keep 
before them the privileges of their high calling in the 
Christian home.... 

But the church must go on from this to more direct 
and personal ministries to its children. Parents cannot 
do it all. The church is the nourishing mother to all of 
us. It is by her watchful sympathy and constant instruc- 
tion that we older ones are helped forward toward 
heaven ; and surely the children should have their share 
in her attention, It may be well if her first care be for 
them.... 

This work of child training is not an amusement, either 
for the church or the children. It is an endeavor.to 
build up in Christian character. Novel methods and 
attractive names are often a snare. But if we havea 
thing to do, we may select the proper instruments. 
Perhaps you will use methods which somebody else has 
attempted. Perhaps you willinvent yourown. Atany 
rate, they must be made your own, and adapted to your 
own surroundings. We cannot see, for example, how a 
pastor can do all he ought for his children, unless he 
finds some way of coming into personal contact with 
them; knowing them, advising them, giving his pastoral 
counsel and sympathy. But whether this should be by 
five-minute sermons on Sunday, ur by general children’s 
meetings on a week-day, or by meeting separate Sunday- 
school classes with their teacher at his study, or by 
seeking them out personally one by one, depends alto- 
gether on the pastor and the conditions under which he 
works. 

Children need instruction ; they are to be “ nourished 
up in the words of faith and of good doctrine.” They 
need mora! discipline; so that the conscience, intelligent 
and discerning, shall dominate the whole personality. 
They must be trained in the habit of self-denial, in the 
spirit of love, and sympathy, and sacrifice. Looking 
forward to the future, it would seem that our boys 
especially should be prepared to do the great benevolent 
work ofthe churches. We are extending our missionary 
enterprises on every hand, elaborately organizing them 





for future generations; are we training our youth so 
that they will become intelligent, sympathic, and gen- 
erous supporters of these great Christian charities? 
Then there are all the various forms of Christian activity 
at home, to which we know the children will soon be 
called ; and all the temptations of social and business life, 
to which they will soon be exposed. It is not too much 
to ask of the church that it shall have every one of these 
things in view as it seeks the Christian nurture of its 
children. The pastor ought to attend to some of them. 
Some may be entrusted to the Sunday-school teachers. 
Some may be best provided for by a simple organization. 
But in some way and by somebody such work as this 
should be undertaken and performed, in every church. 

By these means the children may be held gently but 
firmly through all the years of early Christian growth, 
until, with something of mature experience and intelli- 
gent belief, they may be brought into formal connection 
with the church on the public confession of their faith. 
While “joining the church” should not be the ostensi- 
ble aim of this training, yet one ought carefully to 
examine either himself or his methods, if a large num- 
ber do not come forward to this duty at twelve or four- 
teen, or at least sixteen years of age. 

The act of uniting with the church will, we think, 
most naturally take place somewhere along this border 
line of childhood and youth. It marks an epoch in the 
person’s life, and it should be made much of. It is won- 
derful how rapidly the person changes and advances 
after this age is passed. My subject does not legitimately 
take me into this eventful and changeful period of youth, 
but there is no time when the church nurture is more 
imperatively needed than in just this turning point of 
life—say from twelve to eighteen years of age. It is the 
time when the confidential relations of the child with 
the parent are most likely to be disturbed. The feeling 
of independence grows. Individuality asserts itself. 
The confidences sought are with those outside the family 
and with persons of their own age. This is a natural 
tendency. It is unwise to fight against it. It cannot be 
overcome. It must be directed. The soul is moving 
out into an individuality of its own, and forming new 
associations according to its affinities. It is a critical 
period. For this period the whole previous life should 
be a preparation. Through it the church should be 
especially watchful and helpful. Now is the time of all 
others for the forming of Christian associations. These 
young Christians need now to be brought near together, 
and in each other’s aid and sympathy to find a defense 
against evil. Here is a wide mission for “Societies for 
Christian Endeavor,” or whatever other organizations 
or plans, by which the youth may help themselves, under 
the best possible outside influences, into a thoroughly 
established Christian life. 

In conclusion, one or two words may be said about the 
workers in this field. 

First, it is a work which cannot be entrusted to inferior 
hands. The children must be strongly led. The men 
and women who seek to give character must themselves 
have character. It needs wisdom, vigor, power, to do the 
work. The best and strongest among us are none too 
nobly equipped. Attention has been called to the fact 
that it was the leader of the apostles, the “rough and 
ready Peter,” who was bidden, “ Feed my lambs.” 


Second, the work will call for the best that we have to 
give. Pastors cannot make this their professional play- 
thing. It may be delightful work, a refreshing change 
from the dull labors of the day; it must be joyful, or it 
will fail; but it demands thought and energy, and that 
sort of persistency that never tires. The children need 
our best selves, our genuine selves, without affectation. 
There is a silly notion which some people cherish, that 
in order to work with children one must be childish ; 
that the “ mentally weak and the morally flimsy” will 
satisfy the child’s demand. Over against this false con- 
ception we wish to emphasize the very opposite fact. 
Simplicity is needed, but it is the simplicity of purity 
and clearness, the simplicity of large and luminous 
truths and principles consistently applied. 

“ Ah, my friends!” said Horace Bushnell, * these chil- 
dren can make room for more gospel than we, and take 
in all precious thoughts of God more easily. The very 
highest and most spiritual things are a great deal closer 
to them than to us. And to speak to them fitly, so as 
not to thrust in Jesus on them as by force, but have Him 
win his own dear way, by his childhood, waiting for his 
cross, tenderly, purely, and without art—oh, how fine, 
how very precious, the soul equipment it will require of 
us!" “ After all, there is no cheap way of making Chris- 
tians of our children. Nothing but to practically live 
for it makes it sure. To be Christians ourselves! Ah, 
there is the difficulty!” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year. 


Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Ladies will have no idea in how many 
ways Diamond Dyes can be used with pleas- 
ure and profit until they read the story of 
“ Cousin John’s Wife,” published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. Send stamp 
for book and sample card, with full directions 
for fifty different uses 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate advantageous 
in dyspepsia. Dr.G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, Ohio, 
says: “I have used it in dyspepsia with very 
marked benefit. If there is deficiency of acid 
in the stomach, nothing affords more relief, 
while the action on the nervous system is 
decidedly beneficial.” 





There are many eastern people who have 
money to invest, and are not satisfied with 
the small rate of interest obtained from eastern 
securities—but are availing themselves of the 
higher rate of interest western investments 
pay, and of such none are safer than first 
mortgages on western farms or on improved 
real estate in growing western cities, where 
money is easily earned and large interest is 
paid. 

Toderive the full benefits of these invest- 
ments it is necessary to place them through a 
responsible, honest and reliable man. Mr. 
8. H. Baker, of Minneapolis, Minn., whose 
advertisement appears in this paper, has 
invested many thousands of dollars for eastern 
and western patrons, and the integrity and 
judgment displayed has been the means of 
building up his large business, and giving 
satisfaction to all who have dealt with him, 
as his many references will show. Those 
who contemplate investing in the West will 
do well to correspond with Mr. Baker. 
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710 is Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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14th year September 10th culars 


information address me REBECCA B.JUDKINS.. 
At home Monda: ncipal. 


HAYERFORD | COLLEGE, PA., 9 MILES 
from Philadelphia, on the Pa. R.R. THos. CHASE, 
LL.D., Prea’t. Under care ofSociety of Friends. Classi- 
cal and Scientific courses. Application for admission 
may now be made. For catalogue address Prof. [SAAC 
SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College P. O., 





Blair Presbyterial Academy | 


i both sexes. Jolin I. Blair foundation. Health- 
ful location; grounds; building warmed by 
steam; hot and cold water on each floor. Experienced 
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rates; scholarship —— A dress J. Shumaker, 
Ph.D., Principal, Blairstown, New og 
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Havana, N. An endowed 
Cook ig school of high grade for bots 
sexes. Terms moderate. Address A. C. HILL, Prin. 
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Day School for Young Lad 
Wall Street, New Haven, Conn. The 12th year a 
Tuesday, Sept. 23. Circulars sent on application. 


lace to secure Business Education, 
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College, Cleveland, o. onan wadk 
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music, painting ng. Session commences Sept. 1 

per year. Address Richard Darlington, Ph.D., 








Bishoptho A Boarding School for Giris, Betb- 
PPC chem, Penna. es for Welles 
ley. Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Pad nnn | on our certificate. R 
catalogues please apply to Miss F 1. WALSH. Prin. 


W est WALNUT 8ST. SEMINARY as 

YOUNG LADIES. a — 2. is provided 
for giving a superior education in Colle opiate. Eclectic 
and Preparatory Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mas. HENRI A KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St, Philad’a. 





PENNSYLVANI ACADEMY, 
CHESTER. 24 Ley ae 10. A Mill 
tary College. Fecnnical lassical, English pL. 


THEO HYATT, Pres. 





GLENWOOD INSTITUTE, Miatome Boarding 


genet for both sexes. Number limited to twenty- ‘ive 
Only $60 a term. Send for catalogue and he convinced 
of its excellence. CHaRLes Jacosus, A.M., Principal, 





WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
On the Mt. muavete Plan The thirtieth annua! session 
will open Sept. 4. 'd and tuition, $170 00 = 
catalogues apply" to Miss HELEN PEABODY, Princt 





Wells s College f for Y Young L ‘Ladies. 


e 
FULL COLLEGIATE ones 5 SP edsdy” “Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location Unsur paged 
for ——. and healthfulness. Le wed 


tember 9 Send for catal 
, » OTARISBEL D.D., President. 


EST JERSEY ACADEMY, x Rrigecsee, 


ness and ish Departmen ta. Ut. Ss Soap 

aration for pt, Commercia! arithmetic, 
rapid calculations and business correspondence a La 
cialty. Candidates for the Christian ministry invited to 
correspond. Academy Et renovated. Excellent 
board. Single beds. boating and beautiful 
grounds; l6 acres. § oar terms toclergymen. For 
circulars and terms address Caleb Alien, B.A. ( Eng.) 


HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Youn: les. Ea. 
ated ip Se heart of the Alleghanies. Fure air and 
water. al attention given to the health, manvers 
-— aiorals — a For particulars, apply tothe 

., Philadelphia, or, tw the 
Rev B.S. BITC 








, D.D., 


PRINCIPAL. — 


OGONTZ Schoo! for Young Ladies. 


The thirty-fifth year of this School 
Chestnut St. Seminary), the second at Oguntz, 
= Cooke's beautiful country seat Laane Philadelphia, 
| commence Soptqmber. 24th 
“principale Eliesan BONNEY and DILLAYE, 
BENNETT and EASTMAN. 
Address lettera to ntz, Montgomery Co. 
telegrams to to Yor Station, North Peona. eR . Ro 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio. 

The twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 11, 1884. 
Entrance examinations, Sent 11-13. Applica 
tion should be made earl 

MISS MARY EVANS, Principal 


A College of the 
imira Female College ! an 
signed for such a limited number that students may 
receive the personal attention, and enjoy the pleas 

ant associations of a model Christian Home |' base 
superior Callege Course of Study, «iso Eclectic 
and Classical paratory departments with ex 
oa advantages in Music andArt TbeColle 

building bas been recently en ed and fitted up witb 
all modern taiprovements. inclu ing water, gas,steam- 
Beating and a large ee t Elevator. | Address 
Rev. A . We CowLxs, | res., Elmira, N. Y. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers. Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific cok 
lections, with every facility for a complete libera) edu- 


cation. S. L. Caldwell, D.D., President. 


Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Media Academy 


For Young Men and Boys. 


Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. Seventeen trains each way daily betw een Media 
ant Philadelphia, Students admitted and ciassified at 

time. All Students board in the School with the 
Pr neipal. Tableexcelient. Experienced men waiters, 
Rooms for one or two Students, all nicely and com- 
fen Om —~c-* Fixed price covers every expense, 
even No extra charges. except for Music, 
No te C9 for admission. Fifteen ex 
Teachers, all men and all graduates. Six Harvard, 
two Yale, one Trinity. > opportunities for apt 
scholars to advance rapid Special drill for dull and 
backward Boys. Patrons or Students may select == 4 
studies, or choose the regular English, Scientific, B 
ness, Classical, or Civil Engineering Course, or parts ot 
different Courses, High-grade Students not kept back 
by defective classification. Conditioned College Stu- 
dents of any class tutored. Young men whose early 
education bas been neglected instructed privately. 

eee fitted at Media Academy are now in Har- 

Yale, Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Lenigh. Lafayette, Haverford, Un versity of Virgin 
Williams, Columbia, Dickinson. Stevens Institute oi 
Technol , Troy and Boston Polytechnic Schools. 

Media Academy has a Physical and a Chemical 
epoceessy 8 Bae ymopasium, and a large bal! field. 
Fif'een hundred volumes added to the Li rary in 1883. 
Apparatus doubled in 138. A Graduating Class in 
Commercial Department every year. Twelve Stu- 
dents fitted for College and admitted in 1883. 

e Health Record of Media has few parallels. 
Media has seven churches, and a Temperance Charter 
which prohibits the sale of intoxicating drinks. 

For New Illustrated Circular of Media Academy 
address the Principal and Proprietor, 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and A.M., 
(Harvard College,) MEDIA, PA. 
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WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
Hudson, Ohfe, 
Under the he direction of 
Western Reserve University, of Cleveiana. 


Bend for cata) e te 
NB. HOBART, Principal. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 


Morgan Park, Cook Co., Il. 
A Gret-class A aromatase Tues for catalogs sebeot for Boys. 


OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 


Admits both sexes. No saloon temptations ta- 
struction thorough Centrally located. Tuition ao 
oc year. Fal) term Sept. 3. President H. 

HOM PSON, D.D., Westerville, Obio. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


buildi steam heated. with superb 
cheer Class pote Society r rooms Boarding accommo 
dations, 120; aver term, I? teach- 
ers; Een pr aged ladies a gentlemeo—Cias 
sical, ane and gy erga 
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A Music SCHOOL. 


OANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, WARREN, OHIO. 
Ab institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
— Gives instructions ip all ence of Se of Music 

s and Systema 


thorough 
Sficiency. Pall erm Faculty of = FF the bape whe ony - ay 
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on Ne Ma, ‘ 
WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worgester, Muse. 


Buildingsadmirabieio vce leo “Thoroughly 
repaired and rooms refuruisbed during it yea 

ituation puarcene —— conditieus aaefect. 

GROUNDS ample All tee lo excel 








lent work. 
Tostruction trained teachers on the most ap- 
proved metbods. Special attention paid ~_ 


of character and cultivation of manoers. 4 very 
moderate. 000 Scholarship Foundation 
Address D. W. Aber crombie. A.M., Priv. 


National School of location and Oratry 


Hadelphia. 
EDWARD mucone. A.M., Pb. D., Presidcat. 
Twelfth Annual Sessvon. 

Course in Blocutwn —Tune required for graduation, 
one year. 

couved' tn Oratory.—Time required tor greduation, 
two years. 
Thore bh training in each department. School 
year commnenann September = Catalogue, witb full 
details, sent upon application. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the half-dozen best Preparatory and Classical 
Schools in New England. Exce lent facilities in Aca- 
demic Studies, Music, Painting, Industrial Science and 
Commer udies. The payment of in advance 
wili cover all tuition In the Pre atory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of wasb- 
ing, — rent, heating, and all other necessary ex- 
penance except books, stationery, lights, and smal! con- 

ingencies, for the Fall Term of twelve a weste, begin- 
ning ust 27. Send for Pisieges to 

ev. G. M. OTBELS, rincipal 
Wilbraham, Mase. 


PITTSBURCH 
FEMALE’ Cottece. 


Distinct schools of Liberal A Music, Paintin 
Elocution, &c. Central, Heaiturul, Thorough teac 
ing. Thirty teachers. 100 full Music essons 
for $18, LN THE Golunvatene OF MUSIC CON- 
NECTED WITH THECOLLEGE. Thirtieth year opens 
September 3d. Before Lroeanrny engagements @ 
where seod for new catalogue 
_ SK, 1. CG, PERSHING, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN 
,and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Panailies, Schools, Colleges 
Skill ey poe oe with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sojd. 
in Dp Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LysTITUTE,7 Hast l4th 6.,N Y. 








Prepares . for Col e. coe * School or Bust 
na Septembe 
x. ALEXANDER, A. «d 


FAMILY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Fali term opens September 10. A ——-. Pre- 
paratory Schoo! and Good Home. Apply 
Mrs. Samuel! Mathews, Sinsovtiin, oO. 


Harry Hillman Academy, 


tH. he ng = yap Academy. 
One of the best schools in the cou ig Po, 
memorial building a im the fall mee ~ 4 
enced and permanent teachers Graduates ad es 
into Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Lafayette, Lehigh 
Amberst. First-ciasa board in private rye ier 
strict supervision. Tuition and board, $100.00 a year, 
Address win Seca a M Prin Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, 

Complete courses in Literature, Music, and Art, with 
first-class Commercial College. Attention given to 
Industrial Sciences, preparing students for schools of 
Technol « ote.; influence homelike and religious. 
Moderate in expenses; easy of access , located on Nar- 
ragansett Bay, on Stonington line of travel from New 

ork, and one and one-half miles —_= from Boston. 
Fall term begius Sept. 1. Winter term, Dec 2 Send 
for catalogue. VU. FERNOLD. A _. Principal. 


Broowkryn t HEIGHTS gereinaRryY, 
Young Ladies. 


The Fal) Term of tbe “th year will begin September 
24th. The advantages for a tinished education are 
supertor ; the cnpetamment in way of library apps 
ratun, cabinets of Natura! History, etc.. being ibe 
(liustrated lectures on the Fine Arts, Modern — 
guages. and Music taught by ——— Instructioa 
CHARLE: Home influences, the 
CHA 


ES E. WEST, LLD. D., Principal, 
138 Montague St., Brooklyn, L. I. 


NEW 
TEMPERANCE 
TRACTS. 


XXX SAM. By the author of “ Chalk Your Own 
Door” Price, 5 cents. 


CHALK YOUR OWN DOOR. price, 5 cts. 

PRAISE YOUR WIFE. By the autnor of 
“ Buy Your Own Cherries.” Paper. 5 cents. 

PAY YOUR OWN RENT. sy 
author Paper, 5 cents 

BUY YOUR OWN CHERRIES. syJ. w. 
KirgTon Paper, 5ceots 


These five very suggestive tracts will be sent by 
mail for 16 cents. 


Chambersburg (Pa.) Academy, 
“~¥ ad- 


ness. 
dress 
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MAY AND WILL. a very beautiful and 
touching ballad by R. H Tuom. 


It tells the tale of the sufferings and the sorrows of 


| two little waifs. and of the hope they cherished of 
something bette: beyond and how they sought for tt. 
Sogie copy, by mail, }0 cents Sia copies, by 


mail, 45 cents 





NEW EDITION. 
VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


“You ask, dear friend, that I should write out for 

views of heaven or the future state You 

Lnow | have been for some years dwelling on the bor. 

der land, and am waiting and watching for the words, 

‘The Master bas come and calieth for thee.’"" Such is 
the origin of these “ Views.” 


New edition, in cloth gilt, 45 cents New edition 
ip paper, 25 cents 


The American 
Sunday-schoo!l Union, 


1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 














Stammering Cured. Results Permanent. 
I cordially recommend Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, of 
| 1083 Spring Garden St., 8 to those afflicted with 
| Stammersg. Stuttering, nervous ‘ections of 
ch. My aephew, Gant ei, was one of the most 
| nervousStammerers caused by scarlet fever and spinal 
meningitis. He has been under Mr. Johnston's treat- 
ment, Lay | the cause of the trouble is forever removed. 
_S, Turner, 3333 Chestnut St, West Phila. 
| 
| 





jac a, goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
| by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
| Sunday School Times. 
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PUBLISHER'S ‘DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 

From | to 4 copies, one wo ear. 
“Sto 9 copies... 
“ “10 to 19 © opies... 
“ 20 copies or over...... 
Three or six months at t Po 

To the person forming a ciub of either grade, at these 

regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indl- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 

ne address, according to the preference of subserib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
vilice, although in cases where a portion of the 
veachers of a school get their mail matter from one 

,0s8t-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
Rom another, the papers will be sent forming of & 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin 2 
club, but each school should have its own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he ts to receive the 
paper. 

The paper’ for a club, whether going in a ae 14 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the e xpiration of the sub- 
ac ription. 

The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the pwr be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send tt. he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, ¥ the sub 
scriber ao desires, and remits the amount due Sor the 
time that he has received Ut. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same ts received. 


Subseriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- | 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to | 
which it. has been sent, All addresses should Include | 
both county and state. 


Ifaciub subscription is renewed by some other ea 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subseribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last YO@r DY o......cccccseeceeceseseceedeaseeseneee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Clab is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 









ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure | 


the’ required number. Any number of copies tn excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Trachers belonging to the same household 
may be coun/ed as ONE in making such a statement % 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate, 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on fhis pian “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) auy number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton,27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The Amertean Sund School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The es will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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ASK TO § 


EULARK'S : 
aAYeTIAN nae] 


THOMSON LANGDON 3 & co (/ 
i. FoR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS 
TO EMBRO/DER CRAZY QUILTS 


RY, Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 

Waste’’ Fmbroidery—sold at less than half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all ood silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 

The BR AINERD & ARTSTRONG CO. 
G21 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





Ten full working patterns 
Stamping Patterns. for aa ton and other 
embroidery sent for 60. cents. ATIEN N PUB- 
LISHING ©o, , 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 


last week s paper for ** Stampin advertise. | 
See f frase. 


ment of Tf, E,. PARKER, Lynn, 


“NONPARELL” VELVETEEN, The most fashion- 
abledress material, Klegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 


SK for Burt’s Shoes. They fit perfectly. Manu- 
va factured by Edwin C. Burt & Co., New York 


YOLAR TIP SHOK. Get the genuine for your can 
WO with trade-mark and John Mundell & Od, on sole. 


_ at No Waste. 








explanations. 


THE PENN 


96 Cents for the Favorite illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 





WORTH REPEATING. 





THE WORTH OF PAIN. 
[By John Greenleaf Whittier.] 


The clouds which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain ; 

The blow most.dreaded falls, to break 
From off our limbs a chain . 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain.— 


As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 


WORDSWORTH AND THE 
SACREDNESS OF 
CHILDHOOD. 

[J. Ashcroft Nobie, in The Sunday Magazine. ] 

Wordsworth, who was attracted by the 
simplest conditions of human existence, 


was irresistibly drawn to children ; and in 
their little lives, so full of the natural 





A full list of Abbreviations with 


This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words | 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French | 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. 


Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR, per ber mong 

gant. A positiv uxury. 
‘50 Changes of po- 
sition. Send stamp 
(mention this paper) 
for Illus, 








ADVANTAGES 


nT BURN THE i. 

NO 1Aw 

po DETACHABLE ~ ND 
WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED,!RON BOTH WAYS 


BEST <8 CHEAP 
.. THREE tRONS 
ONE HANDLE AND ae a TO ASET. 


HARE 


JAMES PYLES 





PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN Fo 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


1N HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 

Sold by all Grocets. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, ané 





[8 J RKEF EE’ S| No Trouble. 


Always Ready. 
A GooDp 
£85.59 6.8. 5-95-5-5.9.6-5-0:5; east 


SALAD 
; ASSURED. 
Rich, 
Wholesome, 


i The most delicious 
and the most pop- 
Luar Mayonaise 
for all 
SALADS, RAV 
TOM AJ TOES,C AB 
RAGE, 
MEATS, FISH, 
ete., ever Sold. 


# E.R, Durkee & Co., 
NEW YORK. 


MILES’ BAKING POWDER “ising Sear 





Natritieus, | 


Kinds =} 


COLD | 


ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, ‘NEW YORK. 


- BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
| Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
| D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


1. L. CRAGIN &Co POBBINS’ ELECTRIC 

*s SOAP, 116 Se. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 
class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
cirenlar. Me ntion this paper. 


* IMPROVED ROOT BEER, Pack- 
age,'25c. Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious, 
sparkling, and wholesome beverage, 

ans by all druggists. or sent by mai! on receipt of 2c. 


ic. TIRES, 48 N. Delaw are Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa, 


ATMORE’ re Oty euaine 


THES T TLANTIOT TRA OO) TRA COMPANY, Fis pritebbars, 











To — the pores open, the oi! glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnish an outlet for impurities in the 
erspiration and blood which cause blotches, black- 
, and minor skin blemishes; to cleanse, whiten, 
and beautify the skin; to keep the hands soft, white, 
and free 
tagious skin and scal + diseases, and to provide an 
=e skin beautitier and toilet bath and nursery 
— ive, redolent with delicious fiower odors and 
by s,use the CUTICURA SOAP. In- 
auned phy ysiclans and chemists as absolutely pure 
and highly Inedicinal. ye Sales, 1,000,000 cakes. 
Seld everywhere. Pe wy cents. 
Potter PEMt eS d Chemical Ce., Bosten. 
Send for pnd to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


_JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF, 


Used by the Army and Navy of the U. is 


ST WRITING PAPER 


PUT UP IN NEAT BOXE 
“ENV; 3 


ST 


_Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 














SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


STENOGRAPH. 


—— te other systems in ints and legibility. 
al in speed. Learned in 1-3 the time. Price 
© with manual. Special medal awarded by 
American Institute, N. Y. Bend for circulars. 


U. S. Stenograph Co., St. Louis, Mo. 










Established 1853. 
KEYSTONE Steam Siate& SoapstoneWorks 


SUNIL MANTELS 


Of the bv bat and ane aeespny 4 oe and all other Slate 
or made to order. 
janufacturers 


JOSEPH Ss. 3. MILLER ¢ ry 4 BRO. Mert 


Factory : en & 1213 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for Tlustrated Catalogue and Price- List. 


_ + POCKETMOSQUITO BAR 
5 *, (Holden’s Patent.) 
* Ne discomfort in wearing day o 
night. Ne trouble to put on, 
convenient to carry. Try 
one unless you are m uito 
roof, Sample by mail, $1. 
Worth $i per day in mos- 
quito season. 
THOS. KANF & CO., 
Chicago; Ill. 


a W.H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 
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Access STOVES and RANGES, and 
WESTMINSTER Bash BURNERS, are the best. — 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


ATES ES 


Fnaces. and ste 
8T., P 














from —— and aes prevent con- | 


simplicities of thought and feeling, he 
| always found unfailing inspiration. Part 
| of Wordsworth’s interest in children was, 
| of course, instinctive: he loved them, as 
other people love them, because it was his 
nature and he could not help it; but in 
addition to this, every child had for 
Wordsworth a special and peculiar inter- 
est, derived from his recognition in it of 
the promise of a human future and the 
dower of a divine past. To the former of 
these he refers in a poem which is short 
enough to be quoted :— 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The child is father of the man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


The narrative poem entitled, “ We are 
Seven,” is a striking example of Words- 
worth’s thought about children. The lit- 
tle cottage girl’s persistent refusal to accept 
death as a destroyer of any real human 
relation, may of course be described as an 
incapacity; but Wordsworth makes us feel 
that it is a divine tncapacity—an inca- 
pacity which most men and women have 
grown out of, but which they must grow 
into again if they would indeed become as 
the little ones of whom is the kingdom of 
heaven. The picture is all the more 
impressive because unaccompanied by 
interpretative comment. The last sound 
left in our ears is the confident declaration 
of the little maiden. 


“ How many are you, then,” said I 
“If they two are in heaven?” 
Quick was the little maid’s reply, 
““O master! we are seven.” 


“ But they are dead ; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!” 
’T was throwing words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 
And say, “ Nay, we are seven!” 


Simple as it seems, this was an entirely 
new strain in poetry. The so-called igno- 
rance of children concerning the great 
mysteries of existence was not, indeed, a 
novel theme; the novelty was in the 
recognition of this seeming ignorance asa 
divine knowledge, as the very revelation 
of God to the heart of the child between 
whom and himself the world has not had 
time to draw its veil. Mrs. Browning, in 
one of her most pathetic poems, says of a 
little girl just dead— 

She has seen the mystery hid 

Under Egypt’s pyramid : 

By those eyelids pale and close 

Now she knows what Rhamses knows. 


But the knowledge which Wordsworth 
celebrates is a knowledge given, not by 
death, but by life; a knowledge, not of 
this or that single mystery, but of the 
great mystery of all, the secret of the L ord, 
and of those hidden dealings of his whic h 
men and women find it so hard to realize. 
Only when we see children as Words- 
worth saw them, can we fully understand 
the divine declaration, that except we be 
converted and become as they, we cannot 
enter into the kingdom of sweet realities of 
faith and God and heaven to which they 
belong. 





nae POO Ti goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertigement 
in The Sunday Sehoot Times, 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses fora 


FREE SAMPLE 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Iiustra- 


tions Published. 





ENDORSED BY 


Rev. D. H. McVicar 


Rev. Ww. Randol > Rev. B. M. 


Patmer 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B.F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H.L. heed, ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO. 
Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








CHURCH FURNITURE ! 








HAW, Amun Ch 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 
No.1 Suit 






Established 1780. { 





Catalogues sent, 
a 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 
The Finest Grade of Chereh Belts. 
Greatest Experience. ~F- 
Tilustrated ; Catalogue m: 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL ‘COMPANY, 
Troy N. Y¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 














VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cineinasti. 0. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


WEST TROY, N. ae BELLS 

iy inewn’ to — since 
1826, ely Chapel. aeneok Fire Alarm 
and other bells; aiso, Chimes and Peals, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bellis 
and. Chimes for Churches, zower 
C.. &c. Prices and cata 
pogees sent free. ress 

H. McSuHane & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ICROSCOPES ter "rncrmometors. © Photo 











matew rs, P Glasses, ete. 
in w almotey &¢ ‘o., successors to R. & J. 
Beck, Phhinad’ a. Dlus. List free to any address. 





MAGIC LEN SRRe Serccee 


pulpit and Sunday-schoel Furniture. Send 
to PAINE'S, Boston, for price and photographs. 


Send to B. C. SWAN, 2448. Second St., Phila., 
for information n regarding ( Church Furniture. 


d for Catal \ . J. 
Church Lamps. $224, Catslorne.,  4,,weide 


Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday Sehool 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 








sire to use them : 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
THE RESURRECTION. 

“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 


THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 


THE WONDERFUL. 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 


A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
THE BEATITUDES. 
THE CREATION. 
WHY AMI NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
BIBLE SACRIFICES. 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
CONSECRATION. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER. 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
TEMPERANCE. 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. 
extra charge for postage. 


each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


No 


Samples, 5 cents 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 
an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.’ 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
Suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young. 


From The New York Observer. 


‘He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
neike tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable e haracteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


ble lish, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
a story is one tha. will be cf great service, 


ni 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not tind precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


Itis , 


the precise forms and exercises : 


% The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- | 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
Editor of The Sunday School 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 





Mailed on peo of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Times. Price, bound in cloth, with 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“ We hardly know of a volume waich so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.’ 

From The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo: 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in gene ral could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday -school workers, and 
all Christian men. 

From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 
— by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

..A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
onght to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super-. 
intendent in his life is better . . .. Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
- to all of our readers a8 one worth owning and study- 

ng.’ 





From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“ [tis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story of | 
what an earnest, devoted | superintendent actually was. 
It is written in a com t but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with va uable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers, 
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SAVE ONE-HALF the usual! cost of Acc IDENT 

INSURANCE by becominga 
Member of the United States Mutual Accident | 
Association ‘ and 3:2:2 Bkoapway, New York. 


, has been 


Over Nine Million Do we 


policy holders by THE TRAV BEERS, of Hart- . 
ford, Conn., since its organization. Present pay- 
ments are over & million & year. 


INVESTORS -“< 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., ' 


Lawrence, Kansas. rst Mortgage Real _ 


| e Loans in Ne w Vo rk. 
| Seaston GUARANT EED. For reliability, consult 
: _— Nat. Bank, N. ee City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, 


Kan. Security e. Interest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphlet, with Sestimontay samp le forms,etc, 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. F. Hart, f L. BH. Perkins, Sec’y. 
LT. Warne. V. Pres. NN eddior. C. W. Gillett. Treas. 





ORTGAGES 


The ne Kansas-Missourt ri 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
43 CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-« 
Negotiates only the most qeatrapic loans, se- 
cured by first Mortgage or Trust Deed on Iim- 
roved Farms in Eastern Kansas and Western 
issouri. Absolute safety and snutisfaction. 
Interestand principal collectedand remitted without 
expense toinvestors. Extensiveexperience. Loans 
oe ~ tt ee — of property. Choice 
metantly on hand. 
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E> fmomae: 2 North- 
rup & Son, Bankers,or 
Bank of Wyandotte, 
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FORECI LOSE “— RED VAL. 
fy MOR AGE, and have NEVER LOST 
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may nearly t ree am oan 
Eines as much as U. Ss. DS. and recem- 
mended by leading business men and clergymen, 

East and West—men for whom I have maki 
these ee for NINE YEARS PAST. 


° REFERENCES = 
= wM a GAGE, D. D ord, Conn. 
ME. Lg ay! PH D., yr Rutgers Col- 
lege, New Brunswick, 
Dr. WM. J. MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 
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We for information regarding investments. : 
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‘GENTS WANTED. 
ATE c HASE & Co., 


Bess Agents Wanted. American yubmuhing Co. 
4) Hartford, Chicago, Cin Cincinnati, or St, Louis. 


_ WANTED Men and Women Agents. JAMES KE. 
w ITN “Y, Nursery mau, Rochester, N. ¥ 


1 AGENTS wanes & w_ book. 
’ 8. 5S. SCRANTON co., ‘Hartford, Conn. 


PiymMoutH LAP BOARD. 
126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED = §$ or 10 successful Book Agents to oper- 
ate as general agents and train others. | 
$1,000 to $2,500 a year. Hubbard Bros, Pubs., Phila. 


AMILY BIBLES | 208 ern 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent free, inclu Mother, Home, and | 
Heaven, $2.75. eases everybody. 126,000 

sold. $150 monthly. KE B.TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


ACATION EMPLOYMENT. ana Students 


a luerative and y business 
oes vacation cannot A = than address 
T CASTL E & CO., ROCHESTER, Ww. Y¥:. 


' ‘Agents for the com. anion volume 
our famous “ CABIN TO 
= HITE HOUSE,” the LIFE @F BLAIN » 








Teachers 





he one gee Style. Illustrated, over = Pp 
aa On 1.00.-G8 Must sweep the count Send 
pa or our elegant canvassing book, and in at 


ence. Extraterms. JAS. H. FARL Le, Becton. 





By Col. Toos.W, Kwox. Outsells all others 10 to 1. 
ized, Authentic. Impartial, Complete, the Best and Cheapest. 
500 6 $1.50, — like wildfire. 50 per cent. to Agents, 
and Outfit free. Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, ete., to 
_i ARTFORD PUBLISHING O®O., Martford, Conn. 





Recevered, Buried Nations exhumed; obliter- 
ated history rewritten. The doi of Patriarchs, 
Prophets, and Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. 
= researches. Testimony from Pyramids, Tem- 
pes , and Ruins. Plain to a child; absorbing to all. 
Richly illustrated. New maps. ‘Low og Sells 
randly. Subscribers delighted. BRADL 
RETSON & CO., 66 N. Fourth 8t. , Phila., Pe 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Moubess 
of Evangelical Churches. I[nsures from 
$500 to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED. Liberal Commission. 
Send for circulars to C. J. SPENCELEY, Secretary, 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P.O. Box 1654, Boston, Mass. 
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Large Iu. Great Western 
Catalogue free. Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa 


- THE UNION TRUST CO., 


Gt and 613 Chestnut Street. 
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times oeneuss of the loan,and guaranteed 
to net 8 per c seis « ood. 
14 years in business in cit, ys First ase 

references. "Send for circular. ntion this paper. 
AKER, 


| SB. Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Mime 


| metallic crimson and blac 


AGENTS WANTED & for the LIVES OF OF | 


BLAINE AND LOGAN | 


Author- | 


GENTS wanted for our new book, Buried Cities | 


, GAR | 


the ‘only house in Phila- ; 
7.8 6. Hi Hagstoz & Co., delphia ‘making a specialty | 
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VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


-POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 


On Bond Paper. 


Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the cover 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, and a great 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in THe 
SUNDayY ScHooL Times, January 19, 1884. Bent by 
A. single copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen. 

ir. RALPH WELLS has ordered 100 copies for the 
teachers of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 
school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
— by the dozen and the hundred, 
The same, bound in either go'4 and black, or 
15 cents each, or 
$10 per 100. 

Copyrighted by George May Powell. 

Mr. Powell’s justly famous system of pray J is 
applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 
to the plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed. It is so complete, in fact, tnat if the map 
was cut away from the ndex, and burned up, the 
index would in most cases answer all purposes. By 
this system the names of plac eknscoeams es, etc., shown 
onthe map,are: 1. Alphabeti ae Each 
name is followed by initial letters, sho ng its direc- 
tion (that is, whether it is north, south, ete.) from 
Jerusalem. 3. These letters are follow by figures 
showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem. 

Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired, 
Though this index is the leading feature of this map, 
it is also finely engraved, printed, and colored. 

The price is chea p coe for scholars as well as 
teachers to be s It would be cheap at double 


plied 
| the price channel It has likewise been very highly 


commended for use in reading the Bible at family 
worship, and in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it, Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KN ABE & ©O., 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St.. Baltimore. 112 Fifth "AV enue, N. Y. 





PRE: MASON and ¥ AMLIN Organ and Piano 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, offer the 
largest assortine nt of the best and che upest Organs, 


Hook & Hastings, Boston, Mass.” 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 
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lengthen and shorten accord! 
rry. Equally well aed te roug ta | 
foaas and fine drives of cities. anu 
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BURPEE'S SEEDS f57°iittscratea Cate 
logue. W. ATLEK BuRrEek & Co., Philadelphia, 
SEED 


Catalogues Free. HENRY a DREER, 
a THE BEST Is cmneneny rf sa 
pe TH R E SH ER S Clover Hullers 


ited te ail sect ) Write for REE Illus. 
Ss The Aultman & Tayloe lor Co., Manafieid. 
Mast, Foos, & Co,, Springfield, 0., are ‘the manufac 

turers of the Buckey ) 'orce Puinpé aud | aud Lron s ence, 
2 BEST ROOFING IN THE ¢ WORLD, address 
ENN ROOFING Co., 2 So, Second St, Phila, Pa 





ECONOMY in the GARDEN. The Best Seeds, 
Piants, Bulbs and uisites.at Lowest Prices 
74 hasten St. Phila 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED._ Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduged to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have been selected 
from Mr. Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 1,000 views. On the back of each picture in this set, is printed quite a full description ot the scene photographed. 

These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L. Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographic artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 
&xhibition of 1876. Mr. Wilson is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needsof Biblestudents. Every care has been taken 


to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. 


In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 


Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


PALESTINE. 


1, Hebron. The place where Abram dwelt; aod 
David's first capital. 

‘ re. The entrance to the Cave “ Machpe 
lah, the Sepulchre of Abraham, isaac, sud 
J 


13. The Upper Pool of Solomon, from which a great 
Upp of the water supply of Jerusalem was 


rived. 

2%. Jerusalem. Charch of the Boy Sepulchre, or 
Teputed site of Jesus’ death and burial. 

31. Jerusalem. Via Dolor ee street along which 
Jesus is said to have walked to Calvary. 

92. Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or are’ over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the, multitude, when he 
cal Hehold the mav.” 

%3. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed place where 
Jesus healed the man who lay walling for the 
movement of the waters, 

%. Jerusalem. The Orenacclum,—the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last et was cele 
brated : over the reputed tomb of David. 

87. Jerusalem. Jews’ wailing place, where they 
lamented the deatri ction of Jerusalem, 

@. The Dome of the Kock; Exterior—over the highb- 
est point of Mount Moriab, the site of the Tem- 


0. 

”. the eee et the Rock; Interlor—showing the 
rock itae! 

61. The Tomba of the Kings. Showing the stone 

which waa rolled op to close the  emameoe 

68. pk Golden Gate.— Extert 
eruaaiem. Mount of Olives, from. near St. Ste- 
phen’s Gate; showlng Gethsemane, 

7. saalem Shurch of Axsceusion, Mount of 


KO. The ‘Muezzin’s call to Prayer. Minaret of the 
ne at vt summit of the Mount of Olives, 
82, — an bg of the suutbern part, from tbe 


83. phn aby View of the central part, from the 
Mount of Olives, 

4. Senenem, View of the nortbero part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 

4. Jerusalem. The su oo Potter's Field. 

99. ee, Lana of Siloam, 

108. Garden of Get mane. 

114. View of the Mount of Olives from Mount Calvary. 

117, Bethany, from the bill above. 





12. Bethany. The ruiu sbowyw as the boase of Martha 
and ary 





121. Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 27. Damascus p inside.—Gate of Peace. 

123 Bethany. A group of women. 210. Damascus. ouses on the wall, showing how 

125. Bethlehem, from the os of the uevee. Paul might have been let down in a basket. 

127, Bethiebem. | Ps anny way d the rep a { 211. _ > ascus. The Old City Wall and the Abana | 
ver 

128. Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 213. Damascus. “ TheStreet which ts called Straight.” 

1st. The Dead Sea. 230. Damascus. An Arab family and home 

1%. Jordan’s Stormy Banks. 21. Damascus A Jewish family and bome 

1%. Jericho, The copetes | seuss of Zaccheus. 235. Damascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Intertor 

148. Jericho. Fount of Elia! 293. Jaffa. The Ancient Joppa 

139. Jericho. The town ‘can “the Mount Gascemasia. 7. Jafla. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 





the reputed ae of A end temptatio 

140, Bethel. Jacob's d 

145. Shiloh. The hg ofthe Tabernacie » the times 
of the Judges. The ruined Sanctuar 


ARABIA PETRAA. 








‘. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah. 4. Arab ~ 4 rs in the Mosque Court. 
. Shechem. Jacob's Well 7. Group o Bedouin Children. 
is Shechem. Joseph's Tomn. 13%. Ayun Musa— Wells of Moses 
149. Shechem. Mount Ebal, the Mount of Cursing. 5. A Desert Caravan. 
18, Shechem. MountGerizim, thre Mount of Blessing: 6. Ain Hawarah— Marah. j 
the Samaritans’ sacred ee 18. The Great Well at Elim. 
183. Shechem. Group of Samaritan wo &«. The Last Sight of the Red Sea and Eeyot (betore 
14. Shechem. Samaritan Priest, with tbe "Roll of the cateriag or ot when a of“ Sin’ 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 27. The Rock of M 


Shechem 


155. Group of Le 
156. Samaria. 
161 


opere. 41. The Amalekite | Battle Field, from the Mount of 
The Sue Ny, of the Ten Tribes. 


oses. 
. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the “A —— io Wady Feiran. Ao Arab gathering | 

last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their Ma 
death. 4. Climbing toward Mount Sinai, on Camels. 

162, Dothan. The plain where Joseph's brothers kept | #4. Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of tne | 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph Gorge, Mount Sinai. 

165. Zerin. The Ancient Jezreel; the Tower. The | 4 The Mourt Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 
residence of Ahab and Jezebel. in the valley. 

186. The Plain of Jezreel or Esdraeion. ag seen from } 58. Group of Monks, at Convent of St. Katherine— 
the Tower. Mount —_ 4 

167. Shunem, where the Philistines encamped against | 70. ‘‘ Mayan M Se the Fountain of Moses. 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites | 71. Convent = atherine, seen from the Gorge of 
encam before they were defeated by (iideon. Mount 8} 

170, ~~ ere the widow's son was raised to life by | 75. The cates — Ascent of Mount Sinai 


esus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of | 76. The Good Well, Ascent of a Sinai 
the Transfiguration. 91. The Bedouin Shepherd-bo oses) Musa 

171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 98. “ The Hill of Aaron,” or “ The Hill of the Goideo | 

176. Nazareth. Calf.” 


and Jesus must have gone for water. 115. Our D 


M ragoman and Our Sheykh witb Came 
182. Tiberias, and the Sea of F 








Galilee, 120. Bedouin Council at Ak 
A, ——- and the Sea of Galilee, 122. Sheykh Mousa. The et Bedouin Judge. 
188. Bethsaida, and the Sea of Galilee. 135. Rock and “ Well of Moses. 
189. Chorazin. 145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
1%. Caesarea Philipp, and Caatle of Baniaa. 130. Petra. glimpse of the Kusneh, through tne | 
21. View of Mount Hermon from the Damascus Road. Gorge. 
24. Druze shepherd with a lamb. 158. Petra. Prin View. 
205. Olive Orchard, near Damascua, 185. The Grave of Miriam at Ain-El Weiben 
26. Reputed scene orP Paul's conversion. 187. An Oasis in the Arabian Desert. 


EGYPT. 


8 Alexandria Ras-E!-Tin Palace, and Lighthouse. 
16. Alexandria. Pompey’s Pillar 
1% Arab Farm Village, near Alexandria, 
Egyptian Water Carrier 
31. Cairo. View of the City. 
Mosiems at Prayer 
Egyptiao lady, unveiled. 
Bit book lady, vetied. 
ht Donkeys, and drivers. 
Pyramid of Cheops—first glimpse. The Nile in 
the foreground. 
an of Cheopsa—ciose view. 
47 Ane top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 


Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
ians in the foreground. 
acto on camels, resting at the Sphinx. 
. The Obelisk — Heliopolis. 
The Nile. A Boat of Water-Jars. 
.— 7 ra of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 


Tem 

Theves. “Fallen Statue of Rameses. 

Thebes. The Colossi. 

Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses III. 

Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 

Scene of the “ Great find of mummies " — 1881. 

Tomb of Rameses III. 

Luxor. From the Theban es! srvening 

Pylon. Temple of Edtou— 

Group of Nubian Children. 

Phile. Pharaoh's Bed. 

First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 

Little Bread Maker. 

The Nile at Kirscheh. 

Caravan Vill orosko. 

Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 

A *“* Mecca” Palanquin. 

Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. pao View. Group 
of travelers resting. 

Aboo Simbel—Great Temple Interior. 

Second Nile Cataract. 

Boulak Museum. Cairo. 

Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum 

Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 

Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 

Sheykh-El-Belied. Celebrated wooden “Statue. 
Bontak Museum 
A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 
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These pictures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 perdozen. When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 


paid, upon receipt of $22.50 


plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $2.00. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P, 0. BOX 1550. 


In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31,68. Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 








“SURPASSES ALL UTHERS! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


For t Tee SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
runagate roe 
ant et Gent oe thin oer te 100 dane. 
Specimen pages ion" 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 
Si Randolph St., Chicage. 


HOLY VOICES. 





—BY— 
Revs, E. 8. pone gs ae ISAIAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and if not superior, to any Music Book 


yet produced fur Re bombay -aeuonte. 192 pages voard 

cover. 3% cents single o Me _ mail, aelgensd: 1. 

per dozen by mail, Peeve 4 per doxeu by express, 

Biswas charges unpai ty per tuuvdred by ex press 
s sent free to any acditress, 

ah A }. SHUR, ublisher, Dayton, O. 





LATEST AND THE BEST! 












NEW S, S, MUSIC BOOK BY ASA HULL 


Price, $30 per hundred; $3.60 per dozen. Speci- 
men ph gt nes ig yy ‘Address 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New w York, N.Y. 





geese Sarenvere and Best Book for Sunday 






te ip th rket, Is ents ve LL OF Gems. 

vam ple copy. 
38 Fi ICO. Springlicld, Obie 
END for ap en puges (tree) of our 


eee ADEA HOOL. 
JOHN CHURCH & €0., Cincinnati, 0. 


3 UR SABBATH HOME | brewer aa 


malied ae, J.J - Moon, 1018 Arch St., Phila. 











)000! AGENTS WANTED 22: ms 


te sell the First AUTHENTIC Stasrastice a 


BLAINE & LOGAN! 


H. J. Ramedell, Biaine’s intimate friend | 
—# sod veo Berley Poore, for 18 years | 


on aficer Wf ! outfits ordered 
with Week. 4. coining . Is in time 
mense demand because the most Reliable. Inter- | 
cating. and ik ‘chly Ilustrated; tine steel portraits; 
rat out, selix fastest, Beoare of unreliadle books. 
Write to LUBBA RD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Pa. 


BL. AI ax LOGAN: ‘The Life and Ser- | 


eon, DD. In Revised Edition of American Progress. 
A standard work. eeice. 550 pp., $2.00. Also, 


toe Life and Times of (OK) Clev we and Hendric xe. | 
BK Wu World, 38 p PR. 
»” 


cLVELA only be 
24 ie oy York. nO ND | 


ee ee man & 


Theat ae ee -. — 


A NTS WANTED 
oun FAMOUS WOMEN.” = 
Mt, 


wa 
Terma, S mea 
ae ay ry ay. Saige ase AS ‘Coaa- 


for the new book 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL cos WRITING 


Pp E N S All Stationers FLU | -D 


Send for Complete Descriptive Price List. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Cruden’s Complete Concordance 


To tbe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical 
index to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by looking for any 




















miaterial word ip the verse, 
A new edition thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine paper and substan- 
tially bound. Royal Svo. cloth This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden’s great 


work. 


Send to any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of $1.75. 


THE PENN PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 


e02 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 








tees of Each. By Rev. J. Sander- 


'send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
“half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
| School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Campaign Goods. 


| binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 






BANNERS, FLAGS, 
Suits,Capes,Caps. Helmets Shirts. 
Torches, Pictures, Transparencies 
and all ¢ Compage Equipments, 
CLUBS suPP’ & 





Just isseed, Fr: Comcoupance, ta 


er superGuous matte? — 
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' 
at of Craden's com 
#.b0 Oe, with intredection and eo 


A 
scones see. 
oz, boc. Portraits of all Candi 


— ow Bred ene good nest of aod —_, greng 


an 
aL 
etboard oe 
Sa BIBLE DIC. 
Bonen stata hee —OxX- & 
gy nm Divib c. cook, "on pay size ani sam re 8 
a .. ) doz, @c., or $4. 
(hur Prices defy competition ! 
Send for samples and cireulara 
MANUF, 


_Publlaber, Ib & lb Washington Sureat, Chicago. 


5 Pau Pave. | Se. Shoot & Sante Co,, 1236 Ridge Ave. 
Send for Catalogue 





or 


We are bead qn arters fr OPEN) 
NET WORE 


{ PIC-NIC SPOON ons et 





JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
S16 seve Ss igtaat nem 
Bn 








beautifuily 
framed aud table 





t 
Away,” “Out of Tune.” 
“ New subjects in 
Transparencies for Windows, Antique Bronzes, Porce- 
lain Paintings. Frames in Hammered Metals, Brass, 
Hard Woods, Plush, Leathe: and Rhine Stone, for 
Boudoir, Cabinet and Card Pictures Looking Glasses 
and Artistic Picture Frames. New Subjects for Sea 
Side and Country Homes, Halls, Billiard, Dining and 
Sitting Rooms. All the Rogers Grours. Orders by 
Mail will receive full and prompt attention. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
A eee will leave eer 


, h 





i fora 


Grand Autumn Trip of 19 Day 


The Tour will include Watkins Glen, Niagara Falis, 
the Thousand Islands, the St. Lawrence Kiver and 

Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, Lake Memphremagog, the 
White Mountains Boston, etc. 


Call or send for a Descriptive Circular. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 


111 Seuth Ninth St., Under Continental Hotel, 
____—s«éPhiladetphia. 


Beuriebes THE SHELDON. ,E0lite? ane 


ea... - i N. J. City by the Sea. 
Health and Pleasure Resort. 1% bours from New 
York. 2 trains daily, 2 hours from Philadetphia. 0 
minutes from Long Braoch Recommended by the most 
celebrated physicians, Ocean water and electric baths, 
steam heat. Pussenger elevator iron tire esca 
Wonderful lowing artesian spring High. dry iand ; air 
filled with the mingled ozone from the pines and cold 
breezes from thesea Ferfectdramage. Nomalaria No 
mosquitoes Terms moderate. ali the rw. Cir- 
culars Ww ELCOM e&E SHELDON, wher and anager. 








‘GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THE GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 


Scenery ip vicinity unsurpassed on the American 
continent, location of bote!l elevated and desirable: 
first-class accommodation for 300 gt all the mod- 
erp conveniences, and every kind of rational amuse- 
ment. witb cuisine unexcelled. Terms moderate. 

Address A. J. MICHENER Owner and Prep’e. 








CAHILL HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J. 


(6th Season.) Two minutes walk from beach. First- 
class inallitsappointments. Fire escapes and perfect 
dramage Ad ddress M D. -CAHBILL, Drawer No, 3 


sociables, ice cream festivals, etc., can be <maplied with with 
spoons suitable for the above ai 35c. 

okpr e, by enclosing the amount ro address te 
full to WOOLRICH & CO., Palmer, Mass. g@m Order 








10 Barclay 8t. New York. 


gow ; this eavardansanat will only appear this once, 





The Gunday School Times intends te admit only advertisements that are 


the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they ereby. 


Should, howoves. an sdvertinament of 8 party net in goed standing be inedvertenily inserted, 
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